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WRITING REPORTS (See page 5) 





A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACH SHOWS HOW! 

















And PROTECTION r/AVOR 
pays off in ext@A fi | 
in Swift's Premium Zrdee Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they're just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
= delicious. That’s because Swift's Premium Franks are 
made from “dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight! The family will love °em! Get eco- 
nomical Swift’s Premium Franks in the handy cello- 
phane pack. Remember, they’re good to the last bite. 





NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN 
NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M. NEW YORK TIME 
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“How to manage time and money” was one of the objectives 
receiving a high vote from students in answer to the question, 
“What do you think a high school graduate should know?” 

Maybe you think that budgets are something_you don't have to 
worry about until you're grown up, running a business or establish- 
ing a home. That's kidding yourself. Every high school student has 
to spend some money right now. And if you don't learn some sys- 
tematic habits about it, you will find you’ve merely multiplied your 
troubles as an adult. 

Suppose you get a regular allowance of $1.50 a week. (Of course 
your allowance can’t be any more than your family can afford. Talk 
these matters over at home and try to work out a reasonable pro- 
gram.) Suppose also you earn on the average $3.00 a week from 
baby-sitting, car-washing, or delivering for the store on Saturdays. 
Now you've got $4.50 to plan for. ’ 

What do you intend to do with this money? Everybody wants 
different things, and few ever have enough to satisfy all their desires. 
Your budget is your personal plan for putting into dollars-and-cents 
terms the “standard of living” you want most. Your main living ex- 
penses are taken ‘care of by your family. But there are some essen- 
tials you have to lay out regularly — busfare, lunches, school sup- 
plies, club dues, church, haircuts. Perhaps your parents already let 
you buy your own clothes. That’s a fine way to learn how to manage 
your cash and get good value for it. 

If you plan these necessities in advance and stick to them, you 
will know exactly what you'll have left for the extras and little lux- 
uries — movies, candy, soft drinks, books and magazines, records, 
sporting goods, etc. And there’s one other item a good budget ought 
to allow for — savings. It may be only a few pennies a week, but 
whether you are going to college or into a trade or business, you'll 
be glad to have a nest egg later on. 

One last piece of advice: Get a copy of Managing Your Money, a 
booklet published by the Consumer Education Study ofthe Na- 
tional Association of: Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It costs only 35 cents, and it’s.a bargain. 

And what about TIME? Actually, it’s the most precious thing 
you ve got. You have just as much of it as Shakespeare, President 
Truman, or John D. Rockefeller — 24 hours a day. We pity the 
fellow who thinks he has to “kill” it. He’s not murdering the clock; 
he’s murdering his happiness, his whole future. 

Here again, you have to budget. Subtract the daily essentials — 
sleep, dressing, eating, travel, classroom, etc. What's left over is the 
crucial point: your after-school hours, evenings, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Make a list. Fill up every chink. Get into one or two activities 
or sports with both feet. Allow plenty for homework when you're 
fresh. 

The rest is yours —a dividend that will bring you constant enjoy- 
ment. Movies, dancing, reading, radio, music, hobbies, the out-of- 
doors! When you have earned them, they are doubly sweet. 


Next week: The Thinking Machine 


OUR FRONT COVER: Whether you're writ- 
ing a report on a “lab” experiment, a visit 
to City Hall, a tour of the State Fair, or a 
trip to a national convention, it’s the same 





story. Give the facts clearly, completely, and 
in logical order. Above all, labe! it—sub- 
ject, source, and date.—Photo by Philip 
Gendreau, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU SHOT IN ‘A 


KICKERS’ 


HANDICAP ? 


It’s great fun and can be used for scoring both outdoors and indoors. Here’s 


how it works. Each shooter specifies . . 


. and you let him have. 


. . the number 


of points handicap he wants. When he shoots, the handicap he claimed-is added 
to his actual score. If his actual score plus the handicap, exceeds the possible 
score, you penalize him 2 points for each 1 point over the possible. For example, 
suppose he claims 8 points kickers’ handicap and actually shoots 96 out of a 
possible 100. Score him 96 plus 8 equals 104. Penalized 2 points for each of 
the 4 over the possible, or a total of 8, his net score would be 92. 

NOTE: The boys in the picture are using Winchester Bolt Action Model 69’s. 
They shoot 22 Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges interchangeably. 


WHENEVER YOU SHOOT...SHOOT THE XPERT WAY 


Xpert 22-caliber ammunition is Western's 
outstanding development in meeting the 
challenge for fine uniformity and perform- 
ance. Excelled only by the best Match 
Ammunition. Xpert 22’s are smokeless and 
non-corrosive, with greased lead bullets, 





Be a RANGER 
Write for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet telling 
how to have fun shooting a rifle... 
straight ...hew to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem 
for your jacket. Start your own rifle club. Mail the 
coupon for your free copy today. No obligation. 


insuring longer barrel life for your favorite 
rifle. Ask your dealer for Western Xpert 
22’s .. . then compare them with any other 
22’s you’ve ever used. Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, Illinois, Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 


Noslown oun 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION (iaahtaan 





-+-Win a RANGER Shooting Emblem 


how to-shoot 
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1\ » Say What 
EK ‘You Please! 


I agree with “Red” McCullough who 
wrote a letter about your short story, 
“Stolen Date” (“Say What You Please” 
— Sept. 29). “Red” said that boys “are 
always taking the blame for necking 
incidents.. Whenever a story is -written 
about a high school ‘couple, the writer 
puts the boy in the wrong. The boy is 
always the one who makes the ad- 
vances and arranges things to his ad- 
vantage. 


I disliked “Stolen Date” for just that - 


reason. It did not give a true picture of 
what happens on a high school date. 
Many more stories like this one, and 
people will get the idea that teen-age 
life is the most corrupt part of our 
country’s social life. 

I thought “Without Words” (Senior 
Scholastic — Sept. 29) was a fine story 
—well written and interesting. I also 
think most of the articles in your maga- 
zine are excellent. Let’s have more like 
“Fighting Quaker,” and keep up the 
“All Out for Democracy” series. 


Harry Kraft 
Kalispell, Montana 


* ° ° 


In reference to “Red” McCullough’s 
letter about “Stolen Date”: 


Dear Mr. McCullough: 


We, some girls in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, have decided that you boys 
from Ohio would -not take offense at 
being made “the villains of teen-age 
literature” if it were not true that you 
usually behave just as the boy in “Stol- 
en Date” behaved. Nine out of ten boys 
who take girls out expect to be re- 
warded in some underhanded way at 
the end of the evening — usually by a 
kissing session. We don’t think boys 
from Ohio are any different. 


Mary Jane Stanton 
Norma Stockich 

Marjorie Hearn 

Mary Lou Jergenson 

Jo Ann Botero 

Leola Wildermuth 
Minnie Cardero 

Rock Springs (Wyo.) H. S. 


oo oO * 


I certainly would like to know “Red” 
McCullough, He makes_a lot of sense. 
Many girls I know start the boys off 
by just throwing themselves at the boys. 


Kathleen Bunnell 
j Murray, Utah 
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hand in a history report than you're 

assigned a salesmanship report. If 
it’s not a report on a visit to a nut-and- 
bolt factory, it’s a report on the safety 
conditions in your shop class. And even 
as you're obliging the faculty with a re- 
port about student attitudes~ towards 
the Student Council, you're asked to 
report on the expenses of the Dramatic 
Club. 

“Don’t teachers ever tire of reading 
reports?” you wonder. In a word, yes! 
They tire of reading reports that are 
dull, uninteresting, and poorly orga- 
nized, Who wouldn’t? 

But that doesn’t mean that the duller 
your reports, the fewer you'll be as- 
signed! Learning to write reports is 
necessary. So let’s be practical. Instead 
of discussing how not to write reports, 
let’s talk about how to make them in- 
teresting and lively. 

Remember your scrapbook days? 
You'd spend all your rainy-day time 
pasting things into bulging homemade 
books. If you were an airplane enthusi- 
ast, you collected diagrams, blueprints, 
and pictures of anything with wings. 
If you belonged to a fan club, you put 
in hours assembling neat notebooks 
with pictures and articles about your 
favorite staf¥> You had a great time put- 
ting together your scrapbook, and your 
friends had just as much fun poring 


Jie report! No sooner do you 


-over it. 


Why not use that old scrapbook 
technique when you're doing reports? 
You'll probably have to invest more 
time in this new techniqie. But it will 
repay both you and your readers. Inter- 
ested? All right, thei. Here are your 
first two moves: 

I. Divide and conquer. You used a 
number of different sources for gather- 


“ing your report material, didn’t you? 


Then why lump them all together? In- 
stead, divide your material into sec- 
tions 

There are two different kinds of re- 
search for almost any report: Library 
research and field work. In preparing a 
report on techniques of salesmanship, 
for instance, you’d read your textbook, 
certain chapters in various other books, 
and a number of magazine articles 
That would be your library research. 
You'd also visit retail stores, observe 
sales people, and probably interview a 
sales manager or a personnel manager. 
That sort of research is called field 
work, Instead of just absorbing writers’ 
ideas, you go out into the “field” and 
do first-hand investigating on your own. 

An even simpler example is the or- 
dinary book report. If you’re studying 
Dickens this semester, your first report 
may be on Great Expectations. First, 
you read the book. That’s your library 
research, Then you see the picture, and 
perhaps you hear a broadcast based on 
the book. You'll only confuse your 
reader if you report on your reading 
and your seeing and your listening at 
the same time. Your report won’t sound 


























































































logical if you skip trom the book to 
the miovie to the radio show in each 
paragraph. So you simplfy matters by 
reporting on library work and field work 
separately. 

Il. Vary your techniques. You're go- 
ing to dig up different kinds of informa- 
tion in different kinds of research. Why 
report on all of them in the same way? 

Words aren’t always the best way to 
get facts across. If you’re reporting on 
the clothes of the Middle Ages for a 
costume design class, well-chosen 
sketches and pictures will put over your 
ideas better than thousands of words. 
If you're discussing the advertising in- 
come of your high school newspaper, 
the figures will. mean more to your 
reader if you present them in a chart or 
a graph than if you pack them into 
paragraphs. If you’re analyzing busi- 
ness letterheads, the reader will see 
your point more clearly if you show him 
the actual letterhead. 

Your entire report will look more ap- 
pealing, more streamlined, and more 
professional if you present your facts 
in varied ways. You may use plain 
white 8” x 10” typing paper. You may 
choose heavy drawing paper, and use 
a different color for each section of 
factual material. (You could clip, 
staple, or tie the pages together.) Or 
perhaps you'll dig up one of those old 
scrapbook covers and buy some fresh 
paper for it. But before we talk about 
assembling your material, let’s find out 
which techniques are best for each type 
of information. 


Present It Plainly 


1. Exhibit A. When lawyers present 
their cases in court, they dig up as 
much concrete evidence as they can. 
They label each item “Exhibit A,” “Ex- 
hibit B,” etc., and they present these 
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items to the judge and the jury. Many 
of your reports require this kind of evi- 
dence. 

Perhaps you're doing a journalism re- 
port on different kinds of headlines. 
Of course, you can write about banners, 
double banks, and filler heads. But 
won't your discussion be more straight- 
forward and specific if you also include 
actual samples of each type of head? 
The same thing would be true of a re- 
port for art class. Your discussion of a 
certain painting would make more 
sense if you included a reproduction of 
the picture (from a magazine or a mu- 
seum catalogue, perhaps). 

You might also use this “exhibit” 
technique in a consumer education re- 
port on analyzing advertising or an ex- 
planation of how to fill out application 


forms, 


Always head each sample with a 
brief caption, so your reader may iden- 
tify it easily. You should “tag” each 
sample, too, as “A,” “B,” or “C.” This 
makes a reference easier (“See Sample 
A”) when you mention it in the written 
part of your report. 

2. Chart it carefully. Figures confuse 
people. By the time you complete your 
poll of student opinion concerning the 
student council, you may be thoroughly 
familiar with every percentage figure 
in your report. But your reader isn’t. 
Make it easy for him to grasp the mean- 
ing of your figures by drawing a chart 
or graph to illustrate all of those per- 
centages. Make your chart accurate. 
And make it easy to read by using vari- 
ous colors to shade in the bars which 
represent different percentages. 

Directions confuse people, too. So it 
you're writing a shop report on how 
to build an automatic record changer, 
don’t rely only on words, Insert dia- 
grams to illustrate each step. Place each 
diagram right next to the paragraph 
which describes this step. And label 
your diagrams and charts just as you 
labeled. your samples, 

3. “And then he said .. .” In doing 
field work, you'll conduct many inter- 
views. You'll talk to local businessmen 
about job opportunities. You'll sound 








out faculty advisers for extracurricular 
activities reports. You'll interview a city 
councilman for a civics report. 

When you report on this material, 
you'll bore your reader if you begin 
each paragraph with, “Mr. C. told 
me...” or “Mr. C. also mentioned . . .” 
or “Next, Mr. C, discussed . . .” Why 
not give a real-life report by using dia- 
logue form? Make the interview “come 
alive” with this technique: 

Interviewer: Is it true that... ? 

Mr. C: Well, offhand, I'd say... 

Interviewer: And can you tell 
me...? mn: 

4. Report, don’t repeat! When you 
observe a man at work —a filling-sta- 
tion attendant, a phone operator, a sales 
person, an information clerk — you're 
actually getting a case history of his 
job. Why clutter up your clear-cut facts 
by repeating useless phrases such as, 
“His next move was to...” “In han- 
dling another customer .. .” or “In a 
similar situation . . .”? 

Instead, report your observations in 
a. clear-cut, case-history style. Save 
space and reading time by devising 
headings like these for each situation: 

The Situation: 

The Problem: 

The Method of Handling: 

The Result: 

My Comment: 


5. From notes to narrative. Don't 
think you can neglect the straight writ- 
ing in your report ‘just because you 
decorate other pages with samples, dia- 
grams, and sketches. The notes you 
took on your library work are import- 
ant. Do justice to them. Organize them 
carefully into a sturdy outline. (See 
“Line Them Up!” page 8.) From your 
outline, construct clear: paftegraphs 
built of concise sentences. Check and 
double check for spelling, grammar, 
and usage. Remember to add footnotes 
when you use someone else’s ideas. Be 
sure that your direct quotations are ac- 
curate. Don’t sfoil your report. record 
with your writing! 


Add It Up 


You’ve put a good deal of time and 
effort into your*report by now. Don’t 
toss the sections together carelessly. 
Finishing touches are all-important. 

Keep your title page neat, clean, and 
simple. But don’t omit any of the neces- 
sary facts. If you type the title page, 
make the title all capital letters; place 
it in the middle of the page. If you 
hand-letter the title, keep your hand- 
writing straight and even. In the lower 
right-hand corner, place all of this data: 
your name, your grade, the class for 
which you’ve done your report (or your 
elected office, if this is an extracurricu- 
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date on which you hand in the report. 

You could let your reader wander 
through your report, being surprised at 
each new development. But it’s wiser 
to tell him what's coming. The contents 
page is the place to do this. List each 
division of your report, and the page 
or pages on which it will be found. 
(And don’t forget to number the pages 
properly! ) 

As. an extra added attraction, you 
might make a sub-title page to intro- 
duce each division. These can be titled, 
very simply, “Interview with Mr. Rich- 
ards, Plymouth Company Safety En- 
gineer,” “Observations at the Plymouth 
Factory,” “Chart Showing Annual Out- 
put of Plymouth Company,” etc. Or 
you might work out a more interesting 
device, such as using questions to in- 
troduce each topic: “How Does a 
Safety Engineer See the Problem?” 





“What Is the Worker’s Viewpoint?” 
“How Much Per, Year?” 

The last detail in your report is a 
technical one. It’s a bibliography. A 
bibliography is simply a list of all the 
books to which you referred for ma- 


terial. List your books alphabetically, 


according to author. Enter each book 
this Way: Webber, H. B., Techniques of 
Improving Output, pp. 238-286. 

And there you have it! A complete, 
well-organized report that- you've ac- 
tually enjoyed making, and that will be 
a pleasure to read. ' 

You have something else; too.. You 
have a technique for tackling any other 
report that comes your way. And there 


will be lots of them coming! Reports — 


don’t end with school days. Ask any 
busy adult, and you'll find that he or 
slfe is constantly called on for reports. 
Doctors submit progress reports on 
their patients. Lawyers draw up briefs 
for every case. Businessmen make re- 
ports to their bosses, their partners, 
their stockholders. Research workers re- 
port on their experiments. Hotel man- 
agers, teachers, clerical” workers, ac- 
countants, club secretaries—they all 
make reports. Now’s the time to learn 
how to make them — and to make them 
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ACE REPOR 


“ A N INTERVIEW with me?” Meyer 
Berger, veteran reporter and fea- 
ture writer for the New York Times, ex- 
claimed in mock alarm when we phoned 
him. “Sure, come on up. And to be sure 
I'm not out on a story —before you 
come, drop me a pipeline!” Smiling at 
his newspaper lingo for telephoning, we 
agreed. 
- The next. afternoon we talked to 
Meyer in the city news room of the 
New York Times. He was sitting at one 
of the 170 desks packed side by side in 
close rows. A hum~of typewriters, tele- 
type machines, and telephones almost 
drowned out conversation. 

“What makes a good féature story?” 
we asked — and noted in surprise that 
Meyer was taking down our words in 
shorthand. 

He caught our glance and quickly 
crossed out his notes. “I automatically 
write down what people say,” he 
grinned apologetically. 

“In answer to your question, the 
Times emphasizes news,” Meyer told us. 
“So our features are really ‘news fea- 
tures.’ In many papers you'll find feature 
stories about people or events that are 
interesting but have no direct connec- 
tion with the news. For the Times, fea- 
tures are written only to give the atmos- 
phere or color surrounding a news.event. 

“Sometimes the color is given in a 
second story — called a ‘side bar’ — that’s 
printed near the news story. At other 
times wé give the facts and the atmos- 
phere in the same story.” 

“Do you dig up your own news fea- 
ture stories?” we asked: 

“No,” Meyer answered, “Since news 
features are tied in with the news, they 








are assigned, The only story I ever hap- 
pened on was the Texas oil explosion. 
I was on vacation only 150 miles away 
and heard the radio reports of the ex- 
plosion. I was the only reporter from 
an Eastern newspaper who got to the 
scene of the explosion in time to report 
it. Because the telegraph wires were tied 
up, I phoned the story to New York. 
Later I discovered that the charges,on 
that call were $185!” 

“How does a news feature differ from 
straight news?” we wondered. 

“The news feature rounds out the 
story,” Meyer stated. “For instance, if a 
story breaks about something that hap- 
pens in the country, the rural setting and 
language of the people are a part of a 
news feature. They are part of the pic- 
ture the reader would get if he were 
on the scene. 

“Getting these details is a matter of 
instinct,” Meyer added, “When the first 
group of World War II wounded vet- 
erans arrived in this country, reporters 
from dozens of papers met them. That’s 
‘pack’ reporting. You get ‘stock’ answers 
— prepared in advance. 
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“I sensed this, so I put my notebook 
away. What-people wanted to know was 
the reaction of the fellows on returning 
to the U. S. Instead of asking questions, 
I wandered through the corridors of the 
train that was taking the boys to hos- 
pitals. I was the only reporter who 
stayed up all night, wandering through 
the train, listening to’ remarks as the 
fellows recognized familiar objects from 
the train windows. Several hundred in- 
dustrial firms reprinted my story to pep 
up the war effort of their workers.” 

“Are most of your stories news fea- 
tures?” we asked. 

“No, I’m primarily a police reporter. 
I write about two features a week.” 

These “two features a week,” how- 
ever, are often classics of feature writing 
—on such subjects as the American 
Legion Convention in New York City. 
Occasionally he writes book reviews and 
articles for the Sunday Magazine section 
of the Times. His book, 8 Million, con- 
tains stories of a New York reporter. 

“How did you become a newspaper 
man?” we wanted to know. 

“I started on a newspaper when I was 
11. I was messenger boy in the Brooklyn 
office of the New York World — for 
$1.50 per week. 

“At 13 I was night telephone opera- 
tor in the same office, I ran the switch- 
board from 5 p.m. until 3 a.m. At 16 
I went into the Army [World War I] 
for two and a half years. Then I re- 
turned to the World and became a re- 
porter for $10 a week. I came to the 
Times in 1928.” 

“Have you been with the Times since 
then?” we asked. 

“No,” Meyer said. “I left and wrote 
for the New Yorker [magazine] for two 
years. But I like the fast pace of news- 
paper reporting better” — he paused 
and fingered an assignment in his 
pocket — “so I came back to the Times.” 








‘“™ECAUSE” is a very important word. 

It stands between what you do or 
say and why you do or say it — like the 
prop in the middle of a seesaw. 

If you ride a seesaw without putting 
an equal weight on the other end, you'll 
either stay on the ground or shoot up in 
the air. The fellow who doesn’t balance 
his actions with good reasons may also 
find himself in a foolish positidn. 

Do you know people who won't travel 
on Friday or go to a party on the 13th 
day of the month? Who won't walk 
under ladders? 

If you ask such a person why Friday, 


™~ 


the number “13,” and walking under lad- 


ders are “bad luck,” he’s stumped. The 
only possible reply is that many people 
have had bad luck on Friday, on the 
13th, or after walking under a ladder. 

But many people have had bad luck 
on days other than Friday or the 13th; 
they've had bad luck after seeing a 
movie, or eating breakfast, or sleeping 
late! Anything can be given as a cause 

_of bad luck. If you use “bad luck” as a 
reason for something, your reason isn’t 
adequate. 

Here are some other familiar state- 
ments, Can you find the inadequate rea- 
son in each? 

1. Betty says, “I’m going to fix my hair 
the way Marge does. She's the most 
popular girl in school.” 

2. Jim says, “Sure, Jack gets better 
grades than I do. The teacher likes him 
better.” 

The first’ statement says: Marge is the 


most popular girl in school because Bf 
the way she wears her hair. Therefore. 
Betty feels that if she fixes her hair the 
same way, she'll be popular, too. 

But wait a minute. If Marge is popu- 
lar, the chances are that her hair-do has 
little to do with it, Probably Marge is 
friendly, has a sense of humor, and is 
an enthusiastic person. These are better 
explanations of her popularity. 

The second statement says: Jack gets 
better grades than Jim because the 
teacher likes Jack better. That reason 
is probably untrue. If Jack gets better 
grades, it’s probably because he works 
harder than Jim. The teacher may like 
Jack because he is dependable, but his 
working is the reason for his good 
grades. 

Watch your reasons. If they aren't 
adequate, you aren’t thinking straight. 
You'll do and say foolish things. 








LINE THEM UP! 


“@LUGGER” Sandoe knew his base- 

ball bats. He could look at a: pile 
of them, “heft” several, and invariably 
choose the heavy bat with which he 
could knock the ball over the back 
fence. 

But writing reports was a different 
matter. At that game “Slug” usually 
fanned out. His reports weré all strikes 
but no hits! 

At least, that was so until “Slug” met 
Joe MacGregor, a pretty good ball play- 
er himself. Joe was a year ahead of 
“Slug” in high school, but they lived in 
the same neighborhood and _ often 
walked home together after ball prac- 
tice. 

“Oh, brother! Another written report 
assignment,” “Slug” complained one 
afternoon. 

Joe smiled. “That’s not so hard, if you 
make an outline first.” 

“An outline?” “Slug” said without 
much interest. 

“Sure. Use the same methods for writ- 
ing a report as you do for playing ball. 
First, gather your material—line up 
facts and ideas just as you do baseball 
bats. Then ‘heft’ them for importance; 
pick out the big, heavy ideas, the main 
thoughts. 

“Those three-bagger ideas are the 
main headings for your outline. The 
rest are one- or two-baggers, or bunts; 
they help you get the three-bagger ideas 
to home base. You fit them in under the 
main headings. The pop flies, of course, 
don’t count; you toss them out.” 

“Hey, maybe you've got something 
there,” “Slug” agreed, “I'll try it.” 


How About You? 


What’s your batting average in the 
game of reports? Is your score all hits 
and no errors? Or do you give unimpor- 
tant ideas too much spaee and overlook 
main thoughts? 

Let’s say that you're going to write 
a report on “Arabia” for Mr. Honey- 
cutt’s world history class. 

First, take notes on everything you 
read. At this stage of the game don’t 
bother about the importance of the 
facts, nor their order. Jot them all down, 
like this: 

Scorched deserts, pools of “black 
gold” (oil) . no lakes, rivers, or 
forests . . . Russia isfterested in Iran’s 
oil . . . 4,750,000 people, very poor 

. Many oases in desert; grow fruit, 
millet, date palms . . . Arabia has poten- 
tial of 200,000,000,000 barrels of oil 
. . . King gets twenty cents on every 
barrel of oil produced or $40,000 (200,- 
000 barrels) a day . . . not enough food 


for people . . . raise sheep, goats, horses, 
camels . . . poor transportation . . . 
plan to build railroads . . . camel cara- 
vans (sometimes of 1,000 camels) are 
the “freight trains” . . . few roads... 
desert people live in tents; tend herds 
. .. Britain controls Iraq’s oil . . . Arab- 
American Oil Company in charge of 
Arabia’s oil fields . . . : 

Now check your notes to be sure that 
every idea fits in with your main topic: 
A well-organized report sticks to its 
subject. Looking over your notes, you 
see that Russia interested in Iran’s oil 
is not on your topic, “Arabia.” Throw 
that note out. Drop also Britain controls 
Iraq's oil. 

Now you're ready to pick out the 
three or four big ideas or main points. 
Number them with Roman numerals 
(I, Il, ete.) and write them on a clean 
sheet of paper, Leave plenty of blank 
space between them. Each of these main 
thoughts is a box into which you're 
going to put the less important topics. 


The Three-Bagger Ideas 


Reread your notes. You notice that 
they are about oil, the land and the 
people, and transportation. There’s your 
basic outline: 


ARABIA 
I. Oil ' 
II. The land and the people 
III, Transportation 


Next, classify the remaining ideas. 
Study your notes and find each thought 
that is related to your first main heading. 
Oil. Let’s see — 200,000,000,000 barrels 
goes under Oil. So do the notes about 
the Arab-American Oil Company. They 
both belong under topic I. So topic I 
now has two sub-headings: 


I. Oil 
A. Potential of 200,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of. oil 
B. Arab-American Oil Company in 
charge “of oil fields 


Other notes may go under these sub- 
headings. Make them sub-topics and 
label them 1., 2., 3., etc. For instance, 
under A.: 


1. 200,000 barrels now produced 
per day 

2. King gets 20c per barrel ($40,- 
000 per day) 


But suppose you didn’t have the in- 
formation labeled 2. (above); you had 
only the information labeled 1. Then 
you~ wouldn’t make a_ sub-topic 1. 
(When you are dividing anything — 
even facts or ideas — there fhust be two 








parts.) You'd work the information into 
the sub-heading, like this: 


A. Potential — 200,000,000,000 bar- 
rels; now producing 200,000 bar- 
rels per day 


Follow Through 


Select the sub-topics for main topics 
II, and III. in the same way. Here’s how 
these topics line up: 


II. The land and the people 

A.~Desert land_with oases 
1. Fruit and millet grown 
2. Sheep, goats, horses, and camels 

raised 

B. 4,750,000 people 
1. Very poor; not enough food 
2. Some live in tents,-tend flocks 


III. Transportation 
A. Transportation system poor 
1. No lakes or rivers 
2. Few roads — “freight trains” are 
camel caravans (sometimes 
1,000 camels) 
B. Plan to build railroads 


In an outline you. don’t bother with 
complete sentences. This is merely a 
workmanlike blueprint, not a literary 
creation! The briefer your ideas, the 
easier it is to state them in clear-cut 
sentences later. 

In writing from your outline, you'll 
find that each main topic contains the 
material for one or more paragraphs. 
Usually each main heading (T., II., ete.) 
contains the idea for the topic sentence 
of a paragraph. If the ideas under one 
heading run over into a second para- 
graph, restate the main idea; “The trans- 
portation system is poor also because 
there are no railroads . . .” 

The time spent on your outline can 
cut your actual writing time in half. 
Even more important, a well-planned 
outline will give a well-written, easy-to- 
read finished product. 
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TATISTICS are hard on the eyes, 
S aren’t they? It’s not easy to read 
a passage like this: 

For the six months ended June 30, 1947, 
the company reported a net income of 
$6,419,027, or $2.51 a share, against $805,- 
729, or 32 cents a share for the first half 
of 1946.... 

Writers understand readers’ difficul- 
ties with figures; That’s why they often 
“sugar-coat” statistics for you. Instead 
of streams of numbers, they give you 
graphs. 

Graphs are simply pictures. They're 
drawings which illustrate the meanings 
of certain sets of figures. 

Line ‘Em Up 

When an artist presents statistics on 
a graph with curved lines, he’s showing 
you a line graph. There’s one at the top 
of this page. 

First — always first —read the title 
above the graph. This tells-you exactly 
what information the graph presents. 
It also gives you a hint about your next 
moves. Note that the title mentions 
value, sardines and tuna fish, and 1917 
to 1935. Your graph, then, will hinge 
on three things: (1) money; (2) two 
products; and (3) years. 

You'll find two of these items on the 
axes of the graph. The horizontal line 


_ at the bottom of the graph is the X axis. 


The numbers on the X axis are the 
X axis scale. They show you how the 
line.is scaled, or divided. On this par- 
ticular graph the X axis represents the 
years. You can easily see this — ’27, ’28, 
’29, etc. Now you know that each ver- 
tical line on the graph represents one 
year. (If the X axis numbers repre- 
sented something that needed identifi- 
cation, there would be a label directly 
below them. ) 

Now let’s turn to the Y axis. This is 
the first. vertical line of the graph. 
Along the Y axis there are numbers, too, 
showing you how it is divided. But you 
can’t tell, by looking at them, what 
they represent. Right next to them, 
though, is a label telling you that each 
figure stands for a certain number of 
millions of dollars —four million dol- 
lars, eight million dollars, etc. That 
shows you that each horizontal line in- 
dicates a certain amount of money. (Be 
suré to read the numbers on each axis 
carefully. On some graphs they may be 
placed between the lines, not right on 


Easy on the Eyes 


the lines, This would mean that the 
spaces between the lines represented 
the various items. ) 

The two curved lines on the graph 
itself represent the products. As indi- 
cated, the dotted line (s) represents 
sardines, and the unbroken line (t) 
stands for tuna fish. (On many graphs 
the lines are not identified on the 
graph. Look below the graph for the key 
telling you what each line stands for.) 

Having explored your graph thor- 
oughly, reading it is an easy matter. To 
find the value of sardine production in 
1928, for instance, you locate the place 
where the dotted line touches the ver- 
tical line representing 1928. Find it? 
Now draw your finger across the graph 
from that spot to the Y axis. Your finger 
hits the Y axis in the space between 
$16,000,000 and $20,000,000. So sar- 
dine production in 1928 was valued at 
$18,000,000. 

I. All of these questions are based 
on the line graph at upper left: 

1. During what year did the value 
of sardines drop most sharply? 

2. In what year after 1930 did the 
value of sardines reach $10,000,000? 

8. During what period did the value 
of tuna fish remain the same? 

4. About when did both products 
have the same valuation? 

5. When did tuna fish have the 
same value as sardines had in 1928? 

6. During what period did the value 
of sardines decrease while the value of 
tuna fish increased? 


Bar None 


Bar graphs are drawn very much the 
same as line graphs. Heavy bars, rather 
than curved lines, represent the statis- 
tics the artist wants to give you. 

Look at the bar graph above. Notice 
that it has a title, an X axis scale with a 
label and a Y.axis scale. The production 
is indicated by the X axis scale, which 
shows you that each vertical line stands 
for a certain number of millions of 
board feet. On the Y axis, you find the 
lumber, divided among various kinds of 
trees. So the length of the redwood bar, 
for instance, shows you that three mil- 
lion feet of board were produced from 
redwood trees.- 

II. Can you answer these questions, 
based on bar graph above, at right? 

1. Out of which kind of wood was 
the least lumber made in 1935? 

2. How many board feet of maple 
were produced in 1935? 

8. From how many kinds of wood 
were less than four millions of board 
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feet produced in 1935? Name them. 
4. From what two kinds of wood was 
the same amount of lumber produced? 


A Piece of Pie 


A pie chart—sometimes called a 
circle graph — is the easiest kind to read. 
The whole pie, or circle, represents all 
of one item — 100 per cent of it. Each 
part of that item is shown by one slice 
of pie, scaled according to its size. A 
part worth 25 per cent, of course, would 
slice off one quarter of the pie. 

Ill. When an artist wants to com- 
pare two items, he uses two pies, each 
for one item. This comparison plan is 
used in the pair of circles below. 

Can you interpret these pie charts 
and answers the questions properly? 

1. What type of material received 
the most newspaper space in 1875? 

2. What change took place between 
1875, and 1935 in the percentage of 
space given to sports? 

3. What is the most important thing 
these graphs show? 

(a) More features stories were 
written in 1935 than in 1875. 

(b) Ads replaced news as the 
leading type of newspaper 
material. 

(c) More space was given to edi- 
itorials than to sports in 1875. 

(d) One-tenth of the world’s 
news events appear in the 
daily papers, 

4. In 1935 the percentage of space 
given to ads was how many times that 
given to sports? 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPER SPACE FOR 
1875 AND 1935 











O you know how to ask questions 
in writing? 

When yot're talking, you can re- 
word your questions if they have been 
poorly phrased. But when you're writ- 
ing, you have to be right the first time. 
Otherwise, your letter of inquiry will 
bring only a request for more informa- 
tion. 

Suppose you'd written the following 
letter to a jewelry firm: 


112 South Main Street 
Upton, Arkansas 
November 10, 1947 


Gentlemen: 


My high school club would like to order 
some pins. Can you tell me how much this 
would cost us? 

Yours truly, 


Jim Morrisey 


The “Gentlemen” to whom you 
wrote need the answers to the follow- 
ing questions before they can reply: 
Do you want pins in gold, silver, gold 
plate, brass, or what? How many pins 
do you want? (Prices usually decrease 
as quantity increases, you know.) Do 
you want one of our stock designs, or 
are you designing the pins yourselves? 

Keep these points in mind when you 
write letters of inquiry: 

1; Begin by stating the subject of 
your inquiry. You may be writing to 
an automobile association for a list of 
tourist homes in another state. The as- 


sociation has many departments which 
do different kinds of work. If the first 
person who reads your letter can tell 
immediately what you want, he'll 
promptly route the letter to the proper 
authority. 

2. If you're asking several questions, 
number them. This helps your reader, 
and it helps you, too. When your reader 
sees questions carefully numbered, he'll 
be careful to answer each one: 


(1) Do you sell portable pro- 
jectors? 

(2) Are these projectors suitable 
for school use with 16mm. 
educational films? 

(3) Do you give a discount to 
Parent-Teacher Associations? 


8. Tell why you want the informa- 
tion. Suppose you're looking for mate- 
rial on how to operate business ma- 
chines. You write to a manufacturer, 
asking for pamphlets on operating pro- 


«cedures. The manufacturer may also’ 


have photographs showing workers op- 
erating his machines. But if you ask 
only for pamphlets, and make no men- 
tion of why you want them, it might 
not occur to your reader to send you 
the pictures, too. 

4. Always enclose a self-addressed 
envelope, with sufficient postage on it. 
This is a business courtesy. There’s no 
need, however, to clutter up a simple 
letter of inquiry with: “I am enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 
Your reader will see the envelope, and 
he'll understand why you enclosed it. 

5. Always end your letter courte- 
ously. Avoid the phrase: “Thanking you 
in advance . . .” It takes for granted that 
the writer will comply with your re- 
quest. Instead, use: “I shall appreciate 
your reply.” . 

6. Don’t rush your reader. If you 
need some information by November 


80, don’t wait until November 23 to 
write your letter. You have no riglit to 
inconvenience the person whom you're 
asking for help, 

With those hints in mind, read this 
letter of inquiry. It contains several 
errors in technique. Can you name 
them? . 
: 523 Liberty Street 

Boston 9, Massachusetts 
November 11, 1947 


The Arts Magazine a 
860 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I have always \enjoyed reading your 
magazine. Your illustrations are excellént, 
and your articles are interesting. 

I should appreciate your telling me the 
price of a yearly subscription-to The Arts 
Magazine. Is there any saving in ordering 
a two-year subscription? I’d also be inter- 
ested in knowing how/soon magazines 
would start coming if they were ordered 
immediately. I must have this information 
by next Monday. Thank you very much, 
in advance, for a prompt reply. 


Yours very truly, 


Alicia Coratti 
Secretary, Art III Class 
Vocational High School 


Answers 


1. The letter does not begin with a 
statement of its subject. It could be mis- 
taken for a “fan” letter. 

2. The questions are not clearly defined 
and numbered. 

3. No mention is made of the reason for 
asking for subscription rates. (Obviously, 
the subscriptions would be for an artxclass; 
and‘special school rates might be given by 
the company. ) 


4. The writer does not allow enough 


time for an answer. 
5. “Thank you very much, in advance 


. .” is discourteous. ‘ 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


ILL you please explain to me the 
W inc of the new Walt Disney film, 
Fun ana Fancy Free? 

Fun is a noun, (isn’t it?) and Fancy 
Free is an adjective. Can you use a 
noun and an adjective in the way Mr. 
Disney has? 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


L. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It looks aS if you’ve caught Mr. Dis- 
ney — grammatically speaking. Fun is 
a noun; fancy-free (according to Mr. 
Webster) is an adjective; the coordi- 


nating conjunction and usually connects 
the same parts of speech. 

My guess is that Fun and Fancy Free 
just sounded like an attractive title to 
the fellow whose job it was to dream 
up one. (Maybe he started with the ex- 
pression: footloose and fancy-free.) It 
must have sounded good, too, to Mr. 
Disney. So there it is. Anything can 
happen in the movies! 


In our junior English class we have 
been discussing the pronunciation of 
several words. We have not been able 
to find the correct pronunciation of the 
following: syllabic; syllabified; syllabifi- 
cation. , 

Will you please tell us the correct 
pronunciation of them? 


Doris Sather, Franklin, Minn. 


I shouldn't get credit for this, Doris. 
It’s all in the dictionary. 
syllabic — si LAB ik 
syllabified — si LAB i fid (as in ride) 
syllabification — si lab i fi KA shun 
This one’s-free. Ask me a harder one 
next time. 
oO oO ° 
I have been told the word “gotten” 
has gone out of use'and that “got” has 
replaced it. It doesn’t sound right to 
me to-use “got” in place of “got- 
ten,” but I may be wrong. Will you 
give me an explanation of this usage? 
B. H., San Diego, Calif. 


“Gotten” isn’t dead at all. There is 
some dispute among authorities about 


_ whether “got” shquld be used for “got- 


ten.” But both forms are used in Amer- 
ica as the past participle. 
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Class 





Watch Your Language! 


“Look at the sentence on the blackboard,” Miss Bird 
said to the class. “He was a handsome boy. Does anyone 
know what part of speech handsome is in that sentence?” 

“Adjective,” Tony answered promptly. 

“That's right,” said Miss Bird. “Now can anyone tell 
me the comparative and the superlative of the word 
handsome?” 

“What do comparative and superlative mean?” piped 
Tony. 

“You ought to know. Does anyone know?” Miss Bird 
asked hopefully. 

Not a peep from the class! 

“Well,” said Miss Bird, a little downcast, “then I'll 
have to tell you. Adjectives and adverbs are like college 
graduates. They have degrees. First, there’s the positive 
degree. That merely tells you what a thing is. Then there’s 
the comparative degree. That tells you that something or 
somebody has more of what we are talking about. And the 
superlative degree is just super. It tells you that this has 
the most of what we are talking about... .” 

Tony was out of his seat, waving his hand. “I know, 
I know — handsome, handmore, handingst!” 

Could that have happened to you? Well, not quite, 
but almost — unless you know the rules for comparing 
adjectives and adverbs. Let’s take adjectives first. 


1. If the adjective has one syllable, add er to form 
the comparative, est-to form the superlative. 
Positive Comparative 
cold colder 
sweet sweeter 


Superlative 
coldest 
sweetest 


2. If the adjective has more than one syllable its 
comparative degree is usually formed by putting more 
before the positive; its superlative by putting most be- 
fore the positive: 

Positive 

fascinating 

interesting 


Comparative Superlative 
more fascinating most fascinating 
more interesting most interesting 


(We use more and most with words like those because 
it would be almost impossible to say them any other 
way. Try it and you'll see: fascinatinger, fascinatingest. 
Give up?) 

But, not all words of more than one syllable follow that 
rule. Some may be written either way because both 
sound good; lovely, lovelier (or more lovely), loveliest 
(or most lovely). Let your ear-be the judge. 

Here’s a test that’s so easy you ought to get 100 per 
cent. Underscore the word or words in parentheses that 
will make the séfitence correct. If both choices are cor- 
rect, underscore both. Three points for each. 


1. Today is the (coldest, most cold) day of the year. 
2. Your dress is (beautifuler, more beautiful) than hers. 


8. This is the (sourest, most sour) pickle I've ever 
tasted. 


. She grows (lovelier, more lovely) each day. 
. Jim is the (recklessest, most reckless) driver. 
. This was the (saddest, most sad) sight of all. 
. Jane is (fairer, more fair) than Joan. 
. Try to be (intelligenter, more intelligent). 
. I am (more strong, stronger) than you. 
10. He is the (brightest, most bright) boy in the class. 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Back in elementary school (seems ages ago, doesn’t 
it?) your teacher told you something about dropping the 
final e in certain words. Remember? Well, not all of 
you remember, because some of you are still holding 
on to that final e for dear life. Let it go — but see that you 
know when. 


Here’s the story: 


When we add ing (or any other suffix beginning with 

a vowel) to a word ending in e, we usually drop the final 
e, like this: 

hope hoping 

"love loving 
fortune 


lovable 
fortunate 


That's easy. But there’s more to this story of the drop- 
ping of the final e. So turn off that radio, shut the door, 
and pull your chair up closer. 


There are exceptions to the rule: 


1. Words that end in ce or ge do not drop the final 
e before able and ous. And there’s a reason for this 
exception to the rule. It’s done so that the c and g retain 
the sound of s and j as in the original werd. 
advantageous 
changeable 
noticeable 


advantage 
change 
notice 


2. Some words ending in e do not drop the e because, 
if they did, there would be confusion of meaning or 
mispronunciation. Here are a few of them: 

singe singeing 
dye (to change color of) dyeing 
shoe shoeing 


(If you dropped the e in a word like singeing, this is 
what you'd get: I tried singing my hair. 
8. Mileage (This one stands by itself). (Turn page) 
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4. When we add a suffix that bags with a consonant, 
we do not drop the final e. 
love lovely 


pale paleness 
hate hateful 


These Are Demons 


There are some words that end in e, preceded by u. 
When we add-a suffix to these, we drop the e! Take a 
good look at these. They're the “killers.” 

argue argument (no e) 
blue bluish (no e) 
due duly (no e) 


true truly (no e) 


Take our advice. Look-back over ‘this column before 
you take the test that’s coming up! 

In each of the following groups of words, there is one 
word misspelled. Find it and spell it correctly. Three 
points for each. 

Correction 
. advantageous making writeing 


. pleasing servicable grievance 


. shoing storing sensible 


. manageable chastely hopeing 
likely 


exciting 


. changable 
giving 
. outrageous 


lively 
toing 
truely 

blueish 
lovable 


mileage 
duly loving 


CoONouwh on 


. courageous _ tracable 


. giving 


a 
o 


arguement _ selling 


My scores 


Sign Language 
Sooner or later you're going to have to meet our next 
two friends — and the sooner, the better. So step right up 
and shake hands with: z 
1. The restrictive clause. 
2. The non-restrictive clause. 


If you've never heard of them or just dimly remember 
them, don’t worry. We'll tell you what they are. 

A restrictive clause is a necessary or essential clause — 
necessary because you can’t eliminate it without changing 
the meaning of the sentence. 

Ex.: Boys who work hard generally do well. 

Notice that there are no commas before and after the 
clause who tvork hard. Why? Because it is a necessary 

_clause — necessary to complete the meaning of the sen- 
tence. We do not put commas around this kind of clause 
because we want to show that it is an inseparable part 
of the sentence. Just try taking who work hard out of 
the sentence and see what you get: Boys génerally do 
well. 

But that isn’t what the sentence means. We are talk- 
ing about a very special kind of boy —a boy who works 
hard. He’s the one who does well. 

You'll see this point more clearly when you know that 
a non-restrictive clause is not a necessary part of a sen- 
tence. It is put there merely to make the sentence a little 


clearer. You can take a non-restrictive clause out of a 
sentence without changing the main idea of the sentence.” 


/ 
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Ex.: Boys, who are generally more sturdy, play rougher 
games than girls. 

Notice what happens to the sentence when we take 
out who are generally more sturdy: Boys play rougher 
games than girls. 

That makés good sense. The clause who . . . sturdy 
does nothing except add, as a kind of afterthought, the 
idea that boys are more sturdy. But-the sentence is com- 
plete and clear without that clause. 


In order to show that the clause is not absolutely es- 
sential to the sentence, we put commas. around it. 

Let’s try a few more: 

1. We went to the Palace Theater, which is about 20 
blocks from here, to see Gorillq Man. 

(Commas here. This is a non-restrictive clause. The 
fact that the movie house is 20 blocks away isn’t too im- 
portant. The sentence doesn’t absolutely need it in order 
to make sense.) 

2. Soldiers who disobey orders are punished. 


(No commas here. This is a restrictive clause. You 
can’t remove who disobey orders without changing the 
meaning, 


Now roll up your sleeves. Mark each of these sen- 
tences either R (restrictive) or N-R (non-restrictive) 
and put commas where they belong. Three points for 
each: 


1. Mother who is usually late surprised me by 
coming on time. 


——_2. Athletes who smoke endanger their efficiency. 
8. The“girl who spoke to me just now is a new- 


comer here. 


4. The General Organization which is composed 
of student-elected representatives vates on school ap- 
propriations. ~ 


5. My room which is on the first floor costs me 
five dollars per week.” “ 


My score___. 


Words to the Wise 


Why talk in circles? Why use five words when one 
will do the trick? Learn -to use concise words that hit 
the nail on the head. In each sentence below, can you 
find one word to substitute for the group of italicized 
words? Count 5 points for each sentence. 


1. The ballots show that Red was elected by the con- 
sent of everyone present. 





2. Detective stories worry me because they are full 
of uncertainty as to the outcome. : 





3. We must all eat less to prevent a great scarcity of 
food in Europe this winter. 





4. Take special care in wrapping gifts that are 
very easily broken. 


5. Children have a tendency to overstate the truth. 








My total score____. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


My score 
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Library Hound 


Goes through more books than a wet thumb. But it takes fime. 
Fortunately, his Royal Portable Typewriter finds him extra time. 
With Royal, he glides through his homework like a waltz champ. 
School tests reveal that students who type get higher marks, do 
better work in less time! 





Coin Cadgers 


Have two hobbies—collecting old money, and collecting new 
money. By typing work for others on their Royals—themes, 
notes, reports—they scrape together quite a bundle of green fag- 
gots. And it’s so easy to do with a Royal! For Royal is the stand- 
ard typewriter in portable size! 












- 

Pouty Pigeon 
A little miffed because she can never hit the sack early. Her work 
keeps her up late. Tish, tish! With a Royal, that problem would 
be wrapped, stamped, and sent! Royal’s time-savers—‘* Magic” 
Margin, “Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Keyboard, et al.— 
would see to that! Save trouble, too! 
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You? 


Ask the Venerable One if he’d like to make a sound investment 
in his pride-and-joy. If he answers “tyes” (and what father 
wouldn’t?), march him down to a Royal dealer for a demon- 
stration. It may be an important step in your life as time goes on! 
And remember . . . Royal is the World’s No. 1 Portable! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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aboard was forced down in the 

Atlantic Ocean, Despite a rough 
sea, a coast guard cutter made an heroic 
rescue. ; 

The event had just happened. It was 
important. It was big news! 

Five days later the rescued passen- 
gers arrived in Boston harbor. They de- 
scribed their day and night in the float- 
ing plane when every creak brought 
fear that the pontoons would crack and 
the plane would sink. 

The event was now five days old. 
The comments of the passengers were 
not important in giving the facts of the 
event. But they were interesting. They 
added color and warmth to the black 
and white facts. They were good ma- 
terial for a feature story. 

A feature story is a newspaper ar- 
ticle which deals with something that 
is more interesting than it is important. 
Like the example above, it may be a 
secondary story that gives the human 
angle behind big news. 


A* airplane with 68 passengers 


The Average Joe 


A feature is also the newspaper ar- 
ticle in which you read about the un- 
known citizen who hasn’t done or said 
anything of great importance. An old 
man named Joe who has sold papers 
on a street corner for 25 years may be 
the subject of a feature. When the cir- 
cus comes to town, you probably read 
about an interview with one of the 
performers —a tight rope walker or 
“the thin man.” 

Unlike the news story, the feature 
story does not have a set form. The 


Bill Pause in N. Y. World Telegram 
A New York taxi, making a cross-country jaunt to Ohio, causes a 
sensation — and a good feature story. (See right: “It Was a Riot.”’) 


news story packs the important facts 
(who, when, why, where, and what) 
into the “lead” paragraph. But the fea- 
ture is closer to a short theme that you 
might write as a classroom assignment. 

The feature tries to catch your inter- 
est in the first sentence. But, like the 
theme about your last summer’s canoe 
trip, the color, atmosphere, and details 
are of greater interest than the five 
“w's.” 

Below is the opening paragraph of 
a feature story by Meyer Berger, re- 
porter for the New York Times. It is 
about the American Legion Convention 
in New York City this year: 

Yesterday was “L Day.” The Legion's 
aging Peter Pans established beach-heads 
at Manhattan’s crossroads. Shock-troops 
(jumpbox operators) spearheaded the first 
wave, with water-pistol squads, tickler and 
cow-bell platoons in hilarious support. H- 
Hour for Times Square was around 4 
o'clock. The clown corps was in complete 
control there before the rush hour. 


In the Mood 


When a reporter finds feature mate- 
rial, he tries to sense the mood of the 
event and to pass this on to the readers. 
He gives the mood by describing the 
“wrinkled, kindly face,” or-the “hot 
crowd, so noisy none could hear the 
speaker.” This does not mean that the 
reporter puts his own opinions into the 
story. The reporter writing a feature 
story sticks to the newspaper standard 
of being as impartial as possible, 

Despite its informal style, the fea- 
ture story is a newspaper article. It 
avoids $64 words that will slow down 
the reader, It has short sentences and 


short paragraphs, and puts its point 
across quickly. is 

All reporters write news stories. 
Those who have a light style may also 
write feature stories. Often the feature 
writer gets a hint of an interesting story 
while walking along the street or talk- 
ing to friends. r 


Human Interest 


Why do newspapers print features? 
Because readers like them. Features 
help make a paper readable and enter- 
taining. Features, like pictures, speak 
to the reader in a different way from 
news stories. They liven up a paper. 

Here is a good example of a feature 
from the New York World-Telegram. 


It Was a Riof 


By Edward Mowery 


Slender, black-eyed Fil Cestula, 48, of 
26 King St., looked dolefully today at his 
gleaming, new cab parked at Grand Cen- 
tral and observed: 

“If I ever take this cab over the New 
York City line again, I hope they boil me 
in oil! Sure, Cleveland, Columbus, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling and Zanesville are nice 
towns! But, brother, don’t travel through 
“em in a Manhattan hack!” 

Polishing a headlamp while traffic roared 
past, Fil related his Odyssey in a tired 
voice:~“My wife was going to visit rela- 
tives in Columbus, Ohio about the time 
of the American Legion convention in New 
York City. As a veteran, I thought that 
would be a fine time for a hackie to leave 
town. (He served 40 months in the 4th 
Armored Div.) So I sent her on ahead and 
followed in my hack a week later. I pushed 
my flag up, gassed ’er to the brim, and 
set out. 

“Didn't have a bit of trouble through 
Jersey. Not one native gave the hack a 
second glance. Then it started to get grue- 
some. Crowds in Harrisburg had me nuts. 
They all wanted to examine a New York 
taxi. Guys on the street stared and yelled: 
“Taxi!” I turned down gangs of them. (His 
license is good strictly in Gotham. ) 

“When I got out of the cab to eat, I'd 
have to wade through people to get back 
behind the wheel. And the cops —they 
didn’t look pleased. I waltzed her through 
the mountains on that swell express high- 
way and reached Pittsburgh. Crowds! Silly 
question! Then a bunch of college kids 
swarmed over the hack and insisted on a 
ride. Wasn’t so bad in Wheeling. They 
just stared. But in Cambridge and Zanes- 
ville, they ganged me again.” 

Fil said the most trouble came when he 
stopped for traffic lights. 

“I found, after I was in Columbus a few 
days, that all the cops had me pegged. 
They’d stop me when the lights changed. 
I'd pull over and then I’d have’to roll back 
the sky-view panel! A fine vacation this 
was turning out to be! 

“Vacation? I’m through for a long time! 
A guy offered me $50 to haul him back to 
New York from Columbus. Peanuts! My 
cab bill for the 4000 miles totaled $1100. 
Good, thing I own this hack, . . .” 
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McNaught Syndicate, 


HREE of the feature stories sum- 

marized on this page are from spe- 
cial Sunday magazine sections of news- 
papers. A few city newspapers, like the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, . edit 
and print their own Sunday magazine 
sections; others buy a syndicated maga- 
zine, like This Week, and include it 
with their Sunday editions. 


Footballs Aren’t Pigskins 
Pittsburgh Press Roto 


It takes eleven men to make a touch- 
down. It takes-almost three times that 
many to make a football! 

About thirty skilled workers perform 
fifty-two different operations to turn out 
a “pigskin.” The word is in quotes be- 
cause there isn’t a piece of a porker’s 
hide in a football. 

The finest native steer-hide is used 
to make top-grade footballs. Only the 
choicest part of the hide—about four 
per cent of it—can be used. Because the 
finished football takes such a terrific 
beating, great care goes into putting 
it together. 

Here are some of the key operations 
in the making of a football at the Wil- 
son Bros. factory in Chicago: 

The leather is cut into egg-shaped 
pieces, four of which make the outside 
of a football; the pieces of leather are 
carefully sewn together; then the rub- 
ber bladders are inserted. Later the lac- 
ing is inserted. There are fifteen in- 
‘dividual pieces ‘in each football, includ- 
ing the laces. 


Shorthand Expert — James F. Byrnes 
Washington Post 


Now it’s James F. Byrnes, Author. 

This spry little South Carolinian, now 
sixty-five, has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in Congress, on the Supreme Court 
bench, and.as Secretary of State. Re- 





Inc. — Collier’s 


cently he made his bow as an author 
with a book entitled Speaking Frankly. 

The book starts with the Yalta Con- 
ference (1945). Using the shorthand 
he learned as a youth, Byrnes took 
down what was said by Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill. After he became 
Secretary of State, Byrnes continued 
taking notes at important conferences. 

“If I had been forced to write in 
longhand,” he says, “I don’t suppose 
I would have bothered.” 

Last spring friends persuaded Byrnes 
to write a book based on his notes. He 
reread his notes, collected other ma- 
terial, and then wrote his book in short- 
hand. Later he dictated it to secretaries. 

Although he is not a rich man, Byrnes 
plans to put the money from the book 
into scholarships for South Carolina 
youngsters who are in the position 
Byrnes once was — fatherless and un- 
able to afford a college education. 

“Jimmy” Byrnes’ father died shortly 
before he was born. When he was four- 
teen, Jimmy left school to become a 
messenger in a law office. Eventually 
he became a court reporter. He never 
fergot his shorthand. 


Queen Wilhelmina 
The Courier-Journal Magazine 


Queen Wilhelmina, the grand old 
dame of European royalty, has an- 
nounced that she will temporarily step 
down from the throne of The Neth- 
erlands. She is suffering from bron- 
chitis and from weariness brought on 
by her long exile in London during the 


‘ war. Her daughter, Juliana, will serve 


in her place until Wilhelmina is well 
enough to resume her duties again. 
Wilhelmina became Queen in 1890 
when she was only ten years old, but 
her mother ruled for her until she 
reached eighteen. She is the world’s 


NEWSPAPER 
Roundup 


“It's too bad Alfred guessed 
right. He wanted the candy 
bars they give to losers.” 





oldest ruler as to the number of years 
she has served — 49. She is also one of 
the most democratic, and certainly the 
most thrifty of rulers. She likes to sit 
at a palace window sewing, like any 
other Dutch housewife. She also enjoys 
bicycling, ice skating, landscape paint- 
ing, and photography. 

A visiting foreign statesman once 
asked a Dutch citizen when the Dutch 
were going to have a republic. 

“Not as long as we can see our queen 
sitting and sewing at her window,” he 
was assured. 

Wilhelmina has never shown fear of 
anything. During World War I, Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany informed her that 
he had troops seven feet tall. Queen 
Wilhelmina came back with the re- 
mark: “When the dikes of Holland are 
open, the water is ten feet deep.” 


Looking for a Fortune? 
This Week Magazine 


On a beach near San Francisco a 
man picked up a chunk of dark, waxy, 
ill-smelling flotsam weighing about 
thirty pounds. He guessed that it was 
ambergris, for which he had heard per- 
fumers would pay $50 a pound. He got 
in touch with Jacob Manheimer, a New 
York dealer in rare perfumes and one 
of the few expert judges of ambergris in 
the United States. 

But the find was not real ambergris, 
the precious base for perfume. More 
than likely it was cheese which the sea 
had transformed into a jellylike mass. 

Actually ambergris doesn’t smell bad 
at all. A sniff of it lingers in the nostrils 
for days and reminds one of herbs and 
rich earth. Usually it is gray, some- 
times taupe, and occasionally almost 
black. Resembling soft paraffin in tex- 
ture, it is most often found floating in 
the sea or left on beaches by the tide. 

‘It is generally supposed to be a se- 
cretion from a whale, although chemi- 
cal science has never determined ex- 
actly what it is. 

Ambergris is important to the per- 
fume industry because it is a “fixative” 
— a base capable of holding many in- 
gredients of perfume which might 
otherwise evaporate. 
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LOOKED between my pony’s ears 
[« the long, low hills ahead Every- 

thing was freshing out green after 
the spring thaw. Those little white 
Mexican poppies were nodding in the 
range breeze along the trail. Marion 
always loved those poppies. I used to 
kid her about them. They were so com- 
mon that most folks called“them weeds. 
They covered our ranch cup all the 
way to the purple mountains jutting 
up against the sky. 

My pony lurched a little from a sud- 
den strain on the rope. The big horse 
I was leading behind me had stopped 
to-shy at a gopher. Now he was set- 
tled again and the rope from my 
saddle horn to that powerful neck 
slackened. Somehow he seemed to 
sense what was up. It wasn’t much 
farther to the house and he was looking 
at me in that curious way I had noticed 
the day Marion and J discovered him. 

He was only a few weeks old then, 
oestled against his mammy, a mile or 
so from the house. I remember telling 
Marion at the time there was something 
about that horse that was bound to get 
him into trouble. She just laughed that 
warm, clear, throaty laughter of hers 
and hugged the little fellow’s neck. 

“He’s so soft,” she said. 

I ran my fingers through the short, 
black, brushy mane. His hair was silky 
and shining where his mammy had 
been licking him off. The small ears 
pointed up and he bucked awkwardly 
on those spindle legs. 

Marion wanted to bring him in to 
the barn right away. He was our first 
colt in the ten months we'd had the 
ranch. In fact, he was the first colt 
Marion had ever owned. 

It was a wonder to mé how anyone 


could get so excited over a gawky foal. 
But everything around the ranch struck 
Marion that way. Things I'd been used 
to all my life she found new and won. 
derful. She was like a kid in toyland. 
I'd met her in college where | was 
studying agriculture. She was still in 
her teens then, a slender, small-boned 
girl from the East with large blue eyes 
and taffy colored hair, curled up at the 


ends. I never thought she cared for me - 


much until that second term when we 
went on a picnic. I guess we told each 
other about how we felt, and I kissed 
her. That summer when she came out 




























By Bud Murphy 


to my folks’ ranch, I was afraid she 
wouldn’t like ranch life, being used to 
big buildings and big towns. But she 
did like it and she wanted us to have 
a ranch like that some day. 

It wasn’t long after we were married 
that I found the Circle “Y” ranch near 
Patagonia. When I showed it to Marion 
she was crazy about it. There was 
everything we needed and even a few 
extras like the gasoline engine for elec- 
tricity and inside plumbing. We had 
three hundred head of beef and ten 
horses, five sections of good grazing 
land, and irrigation for farming six 
acres near the house. There was a wind- 
mill and corrals, the barn, a tool shed, 
and even a small chicken run. 

Of course, the first thing Marion 
wanted to do was learn to ride horse- 
back. She wanted to be a real cowgirl. 
It didn’t take her long to learfi, either. 
She loved horses and it was a real thrill 
to see her sit deep in the saddle and 
turn one loose over the open country. 

I didn’t tell her the day I took our 
pure-bred Morgan mare over to Sartin’s 
place. The colt was going to be a com- 
plete surprise. But women*have a way 
of working things out of a man, once 
they get suspicious, and along about 
December she began to notice the 
mare, Finally I had to tell her. 

The foal had been sired by Sartin’s 
registered stallion, Don Amigo, a mas- 
Sive, black Morgan. There was every 
reason to expect a fine colt. And when 
we saw the result that, morning, noth- 
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BUD MURPHY 


Bud Murphy, whose- “Palomino” 
won him a short story prize in the 
1938 Scholastic. Writing Awards, 
tells us now about another great 
horse, “Big Boy.” 

Bud, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, lives out in the ranch country 
he describes in many of his tales — 
Tucson, Arizona. While still in high 
school he worked part time as assist- 
ant sports editor of the Arizona Daily 
Star. From 1942 to 1946 he was in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, ending his na- 
val career as Top Watch Officer. 
Since then he has been writing radio 
scripts for Station KTUC in Tucson 
and is hard at work on a book — 
about a horse! 
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ing could convince Marion otherwise. 

I don’t know what made me suspect 
that foal. I guess it was being around 
horses so much. That’s about the only 
way a man ever gets to know what's 
going on in that little think-box of 
theirs. And what was going on in that 
little horse’s think-box didn’t please me 
at all. It worried me because I'd already 
promised him to Marion and somehow 
I'd have to get her to give him up. 

As we rode back to the barn, the 
colt and mare moved ahead of us. 
Marion was so elated she squirmed and 
talked continually. 

“I want to raise him all by myself,” 
she said. “And when he’s old enough, I 
want to break him to ride, You've got 
to promise me you won't interfere.” 

I just laughed and said I wouldn't. 

She smiled one of those happy, satis- 
fied smiles. Then she said softly, “If I 
get stuck, I'll ask you what to do, Jim. 
But otherwise I want to bring him up.” 


Rukan of us there was a little com- 
motion. The foal had nipped the mare’s 
flank agd gotten a sound kick jn the 
rump. It had sent him romping off like 
a spanked puppy. Then I saw that look 
again. His small round eyes rolled back 
showing the whites, and he raced at 
the mare, butting her in the middle 
with his head. The mare. grunted and 
sidestepped. 

Marion enjoyed it thoroughly. But it 
pretty well bore out the opinion I had 
formed of that horse. There was a mean 
streak in him. Sometimes a horse will 
outgrow it. And sometimes it just sticks. 
I considered explaining it to Marion, 
but she was too new to horses. She 
might think I was making fun of her 
colt. I decided to let her discover it for 
herself. 





It wasn’t long before’ she mentioned 
it to me. The mare lost her milk finally; 
and Marion was weaning the foal. She 
had named him Big Boy, not because 
he was big at the time, but because 
some day she hoped he would be. At 
feeding time she’d take a pan of warm 
milk down to the stall where Big Boy 
was spending his first few months. I 
had told her how to put her hand in 
the milk and extend one finger upward 
for the colt to suck on. 

At first, Big Boy refused the milk. He 
waited until he was turned out to pas- 
ture with the mare, then tried to get 
his groceries the way he’d been used to. 
When the milk didn’t come, he bit his 
mammy and kicked her with his small 
sharp hoofs, The day Marion finally got 
his nose in the pan of milk he nipped 
her finger. I guess she was surprised, 
and spanked him on the nose. What- 
ever had happened, Marion showed me 
a coloring bruise on her leg where the 
colt had kicked her. It was then she 
asked me if I thought he was mean. I 
told her I did. 

- “I think you'd be better off to sell 
him,” I said. “There’ll~be lots more 
colts.” 

Her blue eyes grew big and wistful. 
I could tell she was pretty taken with 
that little rascal and didn’t want to 
part with him. 

Finally she said, “No. I don’t want to 
give him up yet. Let me try getting it 
out of him my own way.” 

There was something almost mater- 
nal about that, so I said no more. 

When Big Boy was weaned, We 
turned the mare out to the hills again. 
Marion began mixing oats in with the 
milk, and the little brown horse filled 
out round and plump. His shiny coat 
was getting thicker by winter time and 
the next spring, when he shed, the new 
hair was jet black like the rest of his 
breed.-He was a year old then, ‘sleek 
and mere than half grown. The prairie 
grass was lush in the: foothills and I 
suggested to Marion we turn Big Boy 
out with the other horses, 

“I suppose you're right,” she told me 
that day. “But I’ve gotten so attached 
to him. I'll miss him way up there.” 

I promised we'd ride up in the hills 
often and see him. She went with me 
to run the horses into the valley above 
the ranch. It was an all-day ride and 
when we started home I think she was 
crying. 

She hadn’t missed a day with Big 
Boy since that morning we brought him 
in to the barn. I was surprised myself 
at the progress she had made in get- 
ting that “orneriness” out of him. 
Sometimes I'd see her standing at the 
corral gate and that horse would come 
walking up to her just like a dog. I 





would have been satisfied altogether 
except for what happened just as we 
reached the valley. Maybe that was 
what Marion was crying about. No 
sooner had we hied the horses down 
into the basin than Big Boy kicked a 
big roan gelding. Nothing had come of 
it, but Marion had looked “at me 
anxiously. 

“I just wish I could keep him at the 
ranch a few more weeks,” she said. 

When late fall came and it was time 
to bring the horses down for wintering 
in the pastures near the ranch, Marion 
could hardly wait to see hér pet. 

Even in the short summer Big Boy 
had grown almost the size of his 
mammy. He watched us approach sus- 
spiciously. All of the horses were a 
little wild and spooky, but Big Boy 
seemed to be the worst. He frisked up 
his heels and ran on ahead of the 
others toward the ranch cup. 

“Tm going to catch up with him,” 
Marion called. With that she was rac- 
ing her pony over the ground toward 
the fleeing black. I followed at a fast 
gallop on the bay I was riding. 


Maron's horse was by no means slow 
and she. rode skillfully. But it seemed 
there was no catching that black pony. 
He ran on ahead with the free, long 
stride of the unsaddled horse, skirting 
the bunch and coming in my general 
direction. I knew Marion would never 
catch up with him. 

I spurred the bay and headed for 
the little horse. As I went for him, I 
swung out my lariat and when Big Boy 
wheeled I let the loop fly over his head. 
My bay was-trained to sit on a rope 
and he did just that, spinning Big Boy 
off his feet. The little black horse was 
so surprised he didn’t get up for sev- 
eral minutes. Marion came abreast of 
me and reined ih. 

“My, he’s fast!” she exclaimed. She 
was proud, too, and her wide blue eyes 
were shining. 

Big Boy stood up then and looked at 
me in that curious way of-his. He walked 
toward us, trying to ease the tension on 
the rope, but the bay moved back, 
keeping the rope tight. 

I began coiling in the rope until I 
reached Big Boy’s head. He bit at me 
as I tried to loosen the loop and finally 
I had to cut it. Then he was off again, 
running at full speed to join the other 
horses, now far ahead of us. 

“fm afraid he’s forgotten me,” 
Marion-said, thoughtfully, “He’s gotten 
bad again, Jim.” __ 

I nodded and we rode on after the 


ponies. ~ 
During the next few months Marion 


worked with Big Boy much as she had | 


(Continued on page. 28) 
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“Facts on the Air Age 
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Something New Has 


Been Added... That's right, 


it's America’s top 


twin-engine airliner, the Martin 2-0-2. And you'll see it soon on leading 
airlines everywhere. This modern Martin luxury liner has brought new con- 
cepts in speed, comfort and dependability to air travelers; new economy of 
operation and ease of maintenance to operators; set new standards in air 
travel. Martin 2-0-2's are proving their dependability on Northwest Airlines. 





First Flighters .. . A recent survey 
showed that 14 of the passengers fly- 
ing on United Air Lines were first 
flighters of whom nearly 144 were 
women. Further studies disclosed 
that 48% were over 40 years old; 
42% had incomes under $5,000; 75% 
were on business while 23% were on 
pleasure flights. 


Bg 


8,500 Feet per Second... that’s 
the speed the Neptune-type rockets 
now being built by the Martin Com- 


pany will reach 75 seconds after 


aunching. Rising to heights of more 

than 235 miles, these huge 45-foot 
super-rockets are to be used by our 
Navy for experimental purposes. 


World’s Largest Runway ... 
10,000 feet, almost two miles, that’s 
the length of the new runway now 
under construction at Patterson 
Field, Ohio. Designed to handle our 
largest aircraft, this huge runway 
when completed will be the world’s 
largest concrete runway. It is 300 
feet wide and 21 to 25 inches thick. 


Vey 
ass 
L. A. V. Orders... Latest South 
American airline to order new 
Martin 2-0-2 luxury liners is Linea 
Acropostal Venezolana, Venezuela. 
Deliveries to other leading North 
and South American airlines, includ- 
ing Linea Aerea Nacional, Chile, 
are now being made. 





% r ae " 
New Special Feature . . . of the Martin 2-0-2 is the flexible Mareng fuel 





cell. These.tough, synthetic rubber fuel cells are leakproof and are less likely 
to rupture under distortion. Mareng fuel cells are one of the many exclusive 


safety features which assure increased dependability in Martin airliners. 


As Powerful as Two Locomotives 
»« That's the Navy's new P4M-1 
Mercator. A minimum of 10,500 
horsepower is developed by its two 
jet and two conventional engines. 
This is equal to the power of two 
locomotives each pulling 125 freight 
cars. Designed for overwater flights, 
this land-based patrol plane has a 
range of more than 3,000 miles afd 
— of well over 350 m.p.h. 

wenty-five have been ordered by 
our Navy. 


Happy Birthday ... Air Express 
observed its 20th birthday this fall. 
First flights were made in open cock- 
pit ships and during 1928, the first 
full year of operation, 17,000 ship- 
ments were carried. Last year more 
than 3,000,000 air express shipments 
weighing 53,750,000 pounds reached 
their destinations in the U. S. and 
60 foreign countries. 








Skyway No. 1... Now being 
considered are plans for a 40-mile- 
wide transcontinental airway for 
personal planes. Running from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Los Angeles, the 
route will be thoroughly marked by 
signs designating it as Skyway No. 1. 
It will be surveyed to provide plenty 
of good airports and overnight ac- 
commodations at easy intervals along 
the way. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable & Aircraft Since 1909. 
+ 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept, 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 











Nothing halfway about the hit snapshots make! 
Folks are all eyes for them—for photos of sports... 
of the crowd .. . of good times and favorite spots. 
They’re exciting. They’re fun. 


7 7 7 


Give your snaps the right start—with Kodak Verichrome} 
America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out of 
picture-taking. With Verichrome, you press the button— 

it does the rest. And Verichrome teams up wonder- 

fully with any camera .. . the Kodak Vigilant 

Six-20, for one. 


By the way, for those special 
Christmas greetings there 

is nothing smarter than 

cards made from your own 
snapshots. See your Kodak - 
dealer about it—now! 


Kodak Caietas and Film 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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The Capitol News 


“Meet Mr. Gillette . . . he’s in 
charge of our western records.” 


VOCAL 


#+# Say Something Nice About Me 
and Papa, Won't You Dance with Me? 
(Columbia). Doris Day. What a differ- 
ence a Day makes! The fine D. D. phras- 
ing and feeling for melody make this 
ballad and polka happy listening. 

(1) #3 Lazy Country Side and 
To6 Good to Be True. (2) + Julie and 
The Stanley Steamer (Victor). Tony 
Martin. Tony’s pleasant, if slightly af- 
fected, baritone does right by the three 
ballads. As for The Stanley Steamer — 
any relation between it and The Trolley 
Song can’t be purely coincidental. 

## I’m the-Guy Who Found the 
Lost Chord and Little Bit This, Little 
Bit That (M-G-M). Jimmy Durante. 
The Nose is willing but the material is 
weak, Strictly for Durante fans. 

##+ Mention My Name in She- 
boygan and Hooray, Hooray, I'm Goin’ 
Away (Columbia). Beatrice Kay. The 
Gravel Gertie of the juke boxes is in 
fine voice, rasping this wonderful non- 
sense in her best Gay ’Nineties manner. 


SWING 
#+# Hora Staccato and + On the 


Santa Claus Express (Victor). Freddy . 


Martin and orch. Freddy performs this 
pot-boiler’ (Hora Staccato) with his cus- 
tomary sterile gusto. Only he doesn’t 
tinkle his piano as much as usual. The 
hero of the piece is a whistler. 

#++# Mountain High, Valley Low 
and #34 Two Guitars (M-G-M). Ray- 
mond Scott.and orch. Mountain High 
is a beautiful, delicate, haunting tune 
from the stage play, Lute Song. A Sina- 
tra or Shore vocal might put it ‘on top 
of the hit parade. ' 





tf Save Your Money. 


COLLEGE SONGS 


#¢# Campus Favorites (Columbia). 
Kay Kyser and orch. Served up in a 
nice brassy album are the fight songs 
and alma maters of Navy, Wisconsin, 
Army, Notre Dame, Cornell, Yale, 
Southern Cal., North Carolina, and 
Washington and Lee. Harry Babbitt and 
the Glee Club yodel the alma maters 
with the proper reverence, while the 
band pumps out the fight songs in thick, 
rich brass. 

++ College Favorites (Signature). 
Johnny Long and orch. Nice brassy 
oompah, smart jazzed-up arrangements, 
and good chortis treatments of the 
marching songs of Duke, Texas, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Wisconsin, Notre Dame, 
Southern Cal., and Washington and 
Lee. You'll be tackling the furniture at 
the finish. 


PIANO MUSIC 


Brahm’s Intermezzo No. 13 
(Columbia). Oscar Levant. This deli- 
cate, haunting composition is backed 
by Brahms’ most famous waltz, the No. 
15 in A-Flat Major, and by Schumann’s 
Traéumerei, the song from Song of Love. 
A nice, dreamy 12-incher all the way 
around: We'll eat our new vic needle if 
some song man doesn’t make a pop 
ballad out of Tréumeret. 

#+# Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody (RCA Victor). First Piano 
Quartet. This is that fine piano quartet 
you've heard on the radio frequently in 
the last year. They do a nice, clean job 
here. 


FOLK MUSIC 
+ America’s Favorite Songs — Vol. 
II, (Disc). Cornelius Greenway’s 


Smokey Mountaineers. Coming from 
Disc, this :Ibum is a big disappointment. 
Disc has a reputation for bringing out 
authentic Americana. These selections 
have an all too obvious commercial 
origin, and have little in common with 
Vol. I of the series. We'd be the last 
to suggest America is not producing 
any more folk music. However, we 
doubt if these selections have the char- 
acteristics which might endear them to 
our grandchildren. 

Titles: Lover's Farewell, Dust on the 
Bible, The Bully of the®Town, Don't 
Let Your Sweet Love Die, Ragtime 
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Annie, and Amelia.Earhart’s Last Flight. 
Of the lot, Dust on the Bible, a rough- 
hewn, rah-rah style hymn of the back- 
woods, has the most spirit. 

#+#+ Cowboy Songs (Disc). Cisco 
Huston. Says Woodie Guthrie in the 
introductory notes to this album: “Cis- 
co Huston is a-champion at a lot of 
things, a champ swimmer, a champ 
runner, a champion actor, and a cham- 
pion organizer of men into trade unions. 
Cisco likes hard-hitting songs and hard- 
hitting’ people. . . . He plays a big 
high-sounding guitar and is getting just 
about as good as they need to come.” 

Now we ask you — does that or does 
that not sound like the kind of fellow 
you'll like to have sing you cowboy 
ballads! Cisco sings these straight, and 
sounds as if he’d learned his songs. di- 
rectly from the cowboys. He gives you: 
Philadelphia Lawyer, Tying a Knot in 
the Devil's Tail, Oh Willy — My Dar- 
ling, Blue Yodel No. 2, Drunken Rat, 
and Roving Gambler. 


#+ Folk Music of Haiti (Disc). If 
you re interested in the origins of music, 
keep ap eye on Disc’s “Ethnic Series” 
— recorded by native artists on primi- 
tive instruments in countries all over 
the world. This Haitian music is main- 
ly-interesting for its rhythmic character 
— some of which wafted up to New Or- 
leans where it helped create jazz. 


HHEHHHHHHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps and 
Flats Special” 


+++ Bach's 
Mass in B Minor 
— in 2 Vols.(RCA 
Victor). Robert 
Shaw _ conducts 
the RCA Victor 
chorale and orchestra. Anne McKnight 
—Ist soprano, June Gardner — 2nd 
soprano, Lydia Summers — contralto, 
Lucius Metz — tenor, and Paul Matthen 
— bass. 

You prohably can’t afford to buy this 
hefty item, but you can’t afford not to 
hear it. Possibly, if you and your 
brothers and sisters start saving the 
“spot cash” now, you can buy it for 
your parents for Christmas. 

This performance of Bach’s master- 
piece is most exciting on the choral side. 
And the recording job is notable for its 
wide range and excellent tonal quality. 
The soloists, with the exception of 
Matthen, although conscientious and 
accurate, are somewhat lacking in in- 
spiration. But since another recording 
of the Mass is not apt to appear for 
some time, we think you'll find this one 
worthy enough to consider buying. 
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“Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


¥¥ Tops, dont miss. 


MAMMAGIC TOWN (RKO.) Pro- 
duced by Robert Riskin. Directed 
by William Wellman. 


Here we have Jimmy Stewart back 
at his old stand — looking like the boy- 
next-door, and acting in a film about 
the glories of life in a small town. The 
fact that we've seen Stewart go through 
these paces before takes a little of the 
magie out of Magic Town. But the for- 
mula is still good entertainment. 

_ The film starts out by kidding the 

professional pollsters—those fellows 
who make their livings by compiling 
reports on what the American public is 
thinking, Rip Smith (Stewart) is a 
bright young man who is out to make a 
fortune by discovering a short cut to 
polling the nation’s opinion. He’s look- 
ing for a “mathematical miracle.” 


U. S. A. This “magic town” has the 
same percentage of farmers, business- 
men, housewives, etc., as the whole 
U. S. By collecting the —- of this 
one town, Rip can predict what the 
whole country thinks with very little 
work. And he can turn out his surveys 


almost overnight — a circumstance sure - 


to put Mr. Gallup out of business. It 
looks as if Rip’s Rooms were made — 
provided Grandview never changes. 

But complications develop in the form 
of a pretty young newspaper woman 
(Jane Wyman) who is campaigning for 
a new and better Grandview. The town 
becomes the stage for a grand battle 
between Rip and the campaigning lady> 
Between them, they ar turn Grand- 
view into the laughing stock of the 
nation, 

Here the film loses its light-hearted 
manner and goes in for some heavy 
moralizing which is not very convincing. 
Although Director Wellman has rather 
manhandled his theme, the importance 
of the members of a community work- 
ing together, the theme is still there. 
And it’s worth thinking about, With 
more thoughtful, treatment, Magic 
Town could have been a tops, don’t 
miss item, rather than just genial en- 
tertainment. / 

Appealing as Jimmy Stewart’s soda 


He finds it in the town of Grandview, jerk charm is, we can’t honestly say it 






belongs in his portrayabof a city slicker 
come to capitalize on the naiveté of 
the inhabitants of a small town. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: ““Magic Town. ““I Know 
Where I'm Going. “Forever Auber. 
“Green Dolphin Street. ““Monsieur 
Verdoux. “Desire Me, “Wild Harvest. 
“Unconquered. “Nightmare Alley. 

Comedy: “““The Voice of the Tur- 
tle. ““Life with Father. ““The Secret 


~ Life “of Walter Mitty. 


Mystery: “““Crossfire. ““Ride the 
Pink Horse. “Dark Passage. 

Documentary: “”“The Roosevelt 
Story. 





Poli-taker (Jim Stewart) and editor 
(Jane Wyman) distrust each other. 





SPORTS. 
Short Shots 


VER hear of a football player who 

led his league in scoring without 
making a single touchdown all season? 
That, friends, is Lou Groza, of the 
Cleveland Browns pro footballers. 

Lou can’t run, block, pass, or tackle. 
But how he can kick! Last season he 
set two records by booting 45 extra 
points and 13 field goals. His total of 
84 points made him the top scorer of 
the All-America Footbali Conference. 

Every time the Browns need three 
points, out comes “The Toe.” The first 
thing he does is take off his helmet and 
extract a four-foot roll of canvas tape. 
He unrolls the tape and lays it on the 
field. The ball is snapped to a team- 
mate, who places it at one end of the 
tape. Lou then steps down the clean 
white line and — boom — three points 
for the Browns! 

ce oe a 


During the Army-Notre Dame game 
last season, Arnold Tucker, of Army, 
intercepted three of Johnny Lujack’s 
passes. On the train coming home, 
Coach Leahy drew Johnny aside and 
said, “Tell me, John, why did you 


throw so many passes to Tucker?” 
“Coach,” Lujack grinned, “he was 
the only man open.” 
co a 


Two questions from Peekskill (N. Y.) 
H. S. students — 

Jim Walsh wants to know who made 
the longest run in football history. The 
honor goes to Wyllys Terry, of Yale. In 
1884, when the field was 110 yards 
long, Terry ran 115 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Since the field was shortened to 100 
yards in 1912, the record for the long- 
est run is 110 yards, made by Boynton, 
of Williams College in 1920. 


Adele Donnelly asks: “What was the 
best-pitched game in modern baseball, 
the pitching for both teams to be con- 
sidered?” 

On May 2, 1917, Fred Toney (Cin- 
cinnati) hooked up in a pitching duel 
with Jim Vaughn (Chicago). Neither 
man gave up a hit or a run for nine in- 
nings! Cincinnati won in the tenth 
inning, 1-0. ° 

° eo o 

Bo McMillin, coach at Indiana, has a 
son, Jerry, who is quite a football 
player at University High, Bloomington, 
Ind. Somebody recently asked Bo where 
he meant to send Jerry to college. 

“Well,” BG drawled, “if he’s a good 
football player, I reckon I'll ship him to 






California and let him play for tittle 
old Pappy Waldorf. If: he’s a great 
player, ['d“admire for him fo go to 
Michigan under little old Fritz Crisler. 
If he’s a super player, I e the right 
place would be up with little old Ear! 
Blaik at West Point. And if he’s sensa- 
tional, then he’s gonna play for little 
old Bo McMillin.” 


Matty Steinberg, of De Witt Clinton 
High (New York City), asks me to pick 
the top double-play combination. 

Chief candidates for the honor are 
the Rizzuto-Stirnweiss (Yankees), 
Reese-Stanky (Dodgers), -and Bou- 
dreau-Gordon (Indians) combos. My 
pick is Boudreau-Gordon. Both these 
players are wonderful fielders and swift, 
sure pivot men. I'd also give the Riz- 
zuto-Stirmweiss combination a shade 
over the Reese-Stanky team, mainly on 
their performance in the world series. 

e 6 oe 


Just for the record, the Yankees 
ripped off 152 double plays during the 
season; the Dodgers, 170; and the In- 
dians, 172. Guess which team led both 
leagues in double plays? Believe it or 
not, it was the Chicago White Sox, with 
176. Bet you couldn’t name the Chi- 
cago double-play combination offhand. 
It’s Appling and Kolloway- 

- L. Masin; Sports Editor 
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velt A, 33 mm 61. Railroad progress speaks for 
se itself. But it is not measured in 
talk. 
It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads —227,000 miles 
of them! 

















— 
ittle 
reat 
to 2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 3. Results in More Effi- 
sler. were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every cient Freight Service: 
ight passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back The amount of work done 
Ear] as 1934, railroads intreduced streamlined trains. And — each day by theaverage 
nsa- although no passenger equipment could be built in the war freight car practically dou- 
ittle years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols bled between 1926 and 1946. 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 And in the first five months 
hours. Many moré are being built! of 1947, it was almost 10% 
ton more than in 1946! That’s 
pick one important reason why 
railroads are able to handle 
are ° “—- P P es 
es), the greatest peacetime trathe in history with fewer freight 
“inl cars than they have had in many years! 
My 
os 5. These facts are a matter of record. 
_ They are practical, down-to-earth 
war yardsticks of railroad progress. 
y on Railroad progress is the product of 
2S. many minds...of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
kees tion and the expenditure of billions of 
the dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
on not promises but resu/ts that count. 
oO . 
t or 4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 
er collision, derailment, and other train acci- ASSOCIATION OF 
i- dents resulted in only one passenger fatalit 
and. for each 996,000,000 miles i (That's AMERICAN RAILROADS 
litor right—almost a billion miles.) WASHINGTON 6. D. ¢. 
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Career 


in the Clouds 


in the clouds — thinking of a career 

in aviation, that is? Would you like 
to be a pilot or a stewardess, a flight 
engineer or a radio operator? 

In 1939 our airlines employed 3,500 
persons. Today they employ over 85,000 
men and women, There are many op- 
portunities for careers in air transport, 
if you can meet the high qualifications. 


The Flight Crew 


It takes thousands of highly skilled 
workers to operate an air carrier service 
as large as American Airlines, which 
has for years ranked first among. all 
domestic airlines on the basis of total 
revenue, Your vocational editor has 
made a special study of the key jobs at 
American Airlines. Similar jobs are avail- 
able with other lines. 

The American Airlines’ flight crews 
alone include about 1,160 pilots and 
co-pilots, and about 780 stewardesses. 

An American Airlines’ pilot begins his 
career as a co-pilot, or first officer. He 
is between 20 and 35 years of age, and 
decidedly above the average in physical 
fitness. His vision is 20-20 without 
glasses. He has a commercial pilot's 
license, and has logged more than 500 
hours’ flying time. He also has a CAA 
instrument rating and a radio telephone 
operator’s license. 

Most of us would consider such a man 
a veteran pilot. But to American Airlines 
he is only a student — and off to school 
the company sends him. Here the stu- 
dent officer is given hours of instruction 
in Civil Air regulations, radio code, and 
instrument-flying technique. Only after 
he has demonstrated his ability in a 
series of check flights is he permitted 
to fly as a regularly assigned first officer. 
As such he will earn a salary ranging 
from $220 to $380-a month, base pay. 
To this is added mileage and hourly pay. 


\"s you a lad or a lass with your head 


It takes from two to four years for a _ 


first officer to win the wings of an airline 
pilot, or captain, During this time he 
continues his training. He must log a 


minimum of 200 more hours of flying 
time, and qualify for an airline pilot’s 
certificate which is +required by the 
CAA. Base salaries paid to airline cap- 
tains at American range from $1,600 to 
$3,000 annually. When their hourly and 
mileage pay is added, they re¢eive from 
$8,000 to $12,000. 

A stewardess must have a college 
degree or two years of college and one 
year of business experience. She is in 
closer contact with passengers than any 
other airline employee. Her personality, 
character, and appearance must reflect 
credit on the company she works for. 

Most stewardesses are between 21 
and 28 years of age. A stewardess must 
be in excellent health, weigh no more 
than 125 pounds and measure between 
five feet two inches and five feet six 
inches in height. 

American Airlines’ stewardesses take 
intensive training at the stewardess 
school in Tulsa, Okla, Starting pay is 
$155 a month, and there are periodic 
increases up to $220. The average work- 
ing day is a four-hour flight, never 
more than eight hours. Stewardesses are 
often away from home; their hours are 
irregular, making an ordinary social life 
difficult. 

On overseas flights the captain and 





Pan-American World Airways Photo 
Pan-American stewardess pops fro- 
zen dinners into oven aboard plane. 









United Air Lines Photo 
United Air Lines pilot checks with 
flight tower before  taking-off. 


first officer of a DC-4 are aided by a 
flight engineer who watches the engine 
instruments. His knowledge is gained 
during long years of airline maintenance 
work, During a fight he is the doctor 
who spots an over-heated cylinder head 
and restores its temperature to normal. 
He may also supervise the servicing of 
the transport. At present, American re- 
cruits its flight engineers from the air- 
line’s ranks of, licensed airplane and 
engine mechanics. Salary: $200-$500 
monthly. 


Flight Control Specialist 

A corps of specialists maintains Ameri- 
can’s highly developed flight control 
system, Key personnel are: 

1. The flight dispatcher who checks 
weather, field, and traffic conditions be- 
fore okaying the take-off of airliners. He 
receives position reports of planes’ prog- 
ress by radio, and checks them against 
the flight plan. He must hold an airline 
dispatcher’s certificate issued by CAA. 
Frequently he is an ex-pilot. Salary: 
$300-$500 monthly. - 

2. The airline meteorologist studies 
atmospheric conditions and forecasts 
weather along the airline route. He must 
have either a college degree with a 
major in physics or engineering, or 
aeronautical school training with a major 
in meteorology. Salary: $150-$350 
monthly, 

8. The airline radio operator main- 
tains radio contact with aircraft in flight, 
and types all messages in abbreviated 
form. He must be a high school graduate 
trained in radio operation at a radio 
school or at an aviation school. He 
must have a second-class radiotelephone 
operator's license from the FCC. Salary: 
$165-$280 monthly. 

4. The teletype operator (usually a 
woman) transmits messages dealing 
with reservations and flight movement 
reports. A good typist can learn teletype 
at a commercial school ia a few weeks. 
Salary: $150-$210 monthly. There are 
good opportunities for promotion to 
reservations clerk. 


(Next vocational article — airline 
maintenance and engineering workers. ) 
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You'll Write Your Best. 
with au 


Gsterbrook 


Themes, home-work...all your 
writing is just naturally easier 
when you’re using an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. That’s because an 
Esterbrook writes your way. From 
33 numbered point styles you 
choose the point that’s right for 
you...and screw it into the 
fountain pen yourself! 





Another thing, you can keep an 
Esterbrook writing your way 
always! If you ever damage the 
point, simply get a Renew-Point 
at any pen counter. Ask for it 
by number. Pen, complete with 
the right point for the way you 
write, $1.50 up. 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 







NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 





TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO, 





Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 











Sweat-of-the-brow cure for shyness. 


HEN you see Donna and Lucy 

coming down the street, you 

cross to the other side to avoid 
speaking to them. At a class gather- 
ing you sit in a back seat and slip 
out as soon as the business meeting 
is over. At a party you hide in a cor- 
ner and scowl at your shoelaces. 

You sound like a misanthrope 
(Mr. Webster’s fancy word for a fel- 
low who hates other people.) But 
you're not. You'd love to be in the 
thick of things. It’s just that you're 
shy. Your throat constricts every 
time you start to ask a girl for a date. 

Or maybe you're the girl who can 
talk a blue streak when you're with 
other girls, but who shrinks.into si- 
lence when a boy comes on the 
scene, 

What can you do about this shy- 
ness — self-consciousness — “butter- 
flies in the gastric cavity” — whatever 
it is that sets in whenever a member 
of the opposite sex appears? 


Q. I am about to lose the only girl I 
ever really wanted to date — all because 
of bashfulness. I would like you to let 
me know as quickly as possible what I 
can do to overcome my bashfulness? 


A. You're tired of listening to Chris 
Cramer spellbind Mary Lou with an ex- 
planation of how a fly flies - when you 
know more about aerodynamics than 
Chris ever thought of knowing. You're 
tired of mumbling that you couldn’t pos- 





Y dates GIRL 


an announcement at a class meeting. 
But the social spotlight has always ter- 


| tified you. And you're awed at the 


amount of courage it must take really to 
face the world and converse with: the 
people. ai 

The odd fact of the matter is that 
the strain on your nervous system will 
be considerably less the minute you get 

“rid of your shyness. 

Take a good look at your friend Chris. 
He talks easily with all girls, not to 
mention teachers and parents, When 
he sees a “slick trick” at a party, it 
doesn’t take him five minutes to find 
out her name is Vicky and to wangle 
an introduction. Five minutes more, 
and he has Vicky in a heated debate 
over the new long skirts, Does. Chris 
lodk as if it were grim going? Not on 


your life! He’s the happiest, most easy-~ 


going fellow in the crowd. He’s the fel- 
low you'd like to be. 

But how do you get that way?_The 
first step is té forget about yourself. 
Start focusing your attention on the out- 
side world, instead‘ of on your own 
troubles. Stop listening to the sound of 
your own voice, and listen to those 
around you. No one is as conscious of 
your shyness as you are, Only by blush- 
ing, stammering, and running from 
people do you call attention to yourself. 

Naturally, we don’t expect you to 
become the smoothest Sam in school 
overnight. The boys who are glib with 
the gab have had a lot of practice, And 
before you start leading the cheers, it’s 
a good idea to exercise your vocal chords 
with the crowd on the sidelines, 

Go out for some group activities. 
Sports, clubs, and class projects afe all 
wonderful for building social 
confidence. pedi 

You may have to muster up all your 
courage just to join the Dramatics Club. 
But once you're in, you won't have time 
to turn tiniid. Don’t be afraid you'll be 
expected to spout the leading man’s 
lines right off the bat. It’s more likely 
that youl be pressed into service as a 
scene-shifter or prop man. 

And when Mary Lou comés around 
to ask you the proper method of nail- 
ing together stage scenery, you'll prob- 
ably have forgotten that you’re'too bash- 
ful to talk to girls. You'll find it easy 
and natural to talk with her—a whole 
lot easier than sweating through that 
fifth period study hall trying to screw 
up the courage to ask her for a date. 


* Q. I am quite at ease with all girls, 


sibly when someone asks you to make but when a boy approaches, I just seem 
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to fade into the background. Can you 
suggest a way in which I can over- 
come this self-consciousness which sets 
in whenever a “hunk-o-man” appears? 


A. You're not really shy. When you're 
among girls, you're a lively lassie. And 
you don’t mind standing up in front of 
a hundred people to deliver a debate. 
But when you see one lone crew-cut 
coming your way, you go into a deep 
freeze. 

The affliction is common. It works 
the other way round, too. The lad 
who’s the life of the stag party is some- 
times reduced to stuttering confusion 
at the approach of a plaid skirt. m 

This variety of jitters originates with 
the superstition that the members of the 
opposite sex are a special species — mys- 
terious and unfathomable —to be 
treated reverently at all times. Too often 
a girl visualizes all boys as Sir Galahads 
or Gregory Pecks. No wonder she is 
struck with silence when one of them 
sits next to her in the cafeteria. 

From where we sit, this character in 
the checked sports jacket, who can stow 
away four chocolate malteds at one sit- 
ting, doesn’t look any more like Sir G. 
than you resemble the “lily maid of 
Astolat.” 

If you try thinking of the boy-next- 
door as a real person, rather than as all 
the romantic heroes of your dreams, 
most of your terrors wil] vanish. You'll 
realize he listens to the same radio pro- 
grams you listen to and has the same 
struggle with algebra. He probably has 
as much trouble getting to school on 
time as you do, and his waltzing style 
could stand some improvement. 

In addition to the twinkle in his eye 
and his breezy line of talk, he has a 
few shortcomings — just as you have. 

True, he’s better at pole vaulting than 
you are. But that doesn’t make him an 
“out-of-this-world” character. “Your 
bosom friend, Frannie, plays the clari- 
net, while you're on the tone-deaf side. 
But that doesn’ frighten you, does it? 
You. don’t conclude that you and Fran- 
nie don’t talk the same language. 

Try thinking of the boys you know 
as flesh-and-blood characters — not as 
silhouettes you'd like to see in the 
moonlight. Treat them in the same 
frank, natural way you treat your girl 
friends. It wil] be easier on you, and it 
makes a bigger hit with the boys. When 
you start acting coy or sophisticated, the 
boys get rattled, too. 
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Y GEE, MOM - You 
SHOULDVE CALLED 
ME SOONER! I HATE 
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One of the many fine foods 
baked by Nabisco 


COmpany 


... especially when Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is on the breakfast menu. For 
a bowl of these crunchy, golden-good 
biscuits and milk is bound to make 
anyone come a-running! Try this 
hearty, whole wheat treat. It’s a break- 
fast that will help you think 
better—play better all morn- 
ing. Look for the package with 
the picture of Niagara Falls— 
that’s the one and only 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
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Big Boy 


(Continued) 
the year before and gradually he im- 
proved. By the following spring all that 
remained of that temper was the way 
he’d cock his head to one side and 
roll a saucer eye at us: He was a little 
more than two years old and one of the 
most beautiful Morgan horses I have 
ever seen. He was thick through the 
neck and shoulders, deep-chested, and 
with high withers arching ‘to narrow 
hips. His neck was always bowed and 
he held his head high. He seldom 
walked anywhere. It was always a kind 
of impatient prance as though that tre- 
mendous power in his body could be 
released at feather touch. He had more 


than earned his name of Big Boy. The 
little brushy mane and whiskbroom tail 
were now long and flowing. He was 
magnificent. 

Marion spent entire afternoons with 
him, leading him around the corral by 
a halter. I asked her one day what that 
was for, and she just smiled and said 
I'd find. out later. That had been going 
on for several weeks when one morning 
I noticed she had wrapped a gunny 
sack around Big Boy’s head. I knew 
she was getting ready to break him. 

“Marion,” I said, “I know you're a 
good rider, honey. But ‘you've never 
ridden a bronc before. When Big Boy 
cuts loose, it'll take a good man to ride 
him out.” 

“Now you promised you wouldn't in- 





How to romance a ballet dancer 





1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 





2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 





4. Well! Seems this delightful deren 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 


wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining?! 


MORAL: Dancing or,romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





terfere,” she pleaded. “I’m not going to 
try it for a long time yet. But you 
must let me do it my way.” 

I looked at the blindfold again, try- 
ing to figure it out. “If you're not go- 
ing to ride him, why have you got him 
blindfolded?” 

She laughed softly as though enjoy- 
ing some immense secret. “You wait 
and see.” 

She took the lead rope again and be- 


‘gan parading Big Boy around the cor- 


ral. In all my years of bronc-busting I 
never saw it done that way before. After 
about half an hour more, she tethered 
him to the hitching rail and got a saddle 
‘blanket. With one hand she stroked the 
horse’s neck and with the other rubbed 
the blanket very gently across his back. 
The horse quivered, She smoothed out 
the blanket and tied it on with a piece 
of rope. Big Boy kicked at the rope, 
dangling under his belly, but Marion 
succeeded in quieting him. She led him 
back to the corral and the walking 
around started again. 

“How long do you keep that up?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, a week or so.” 

As a matter of fact, it was ten days 
before she took the next step in her 
plan. I'd gotten up late that morning 
and saw Marion down at the corral. 
Big Boy was walking around behind 
her. The gunny sack was still around 
his head, But there was something that 
made me stop and stare. On his back 
was Marion’s light saddle. I ran down 
to the corral, certain that any minute 
she would try to mount. 

“Marion, you're not going to ride him 
now, are you?” I called. 

“No,” she answered. “I'll let you know 
when.” 

It was the strangest way to break a 
horse I'd ever seen, I sat down on the 
gate and «watched, thinking hard. 
Marion looked small and lost in the 
wide corral with that towering black 
horse at her heels, but there was unmis- 
takable sureness in everything she did. 
I couldn't help admiring her self-con- 
fidence, but I was dubious that she 
would ever break the big fellow by just 
leading him around the corral. I guess 
she noticed my quandary for she 
stopped beside me. 

“Puzzled, darling?” she asked. 

I nodded. 


“Well, the idea is to get him used to 
things gradually. He’s already accus- 
tomed to the blanket, halter, and blind- 
fold and pretty soon he won't mind 
the saddle. I'll put myself on the same 
way.” 

“As long as he can’t see you it’s all 
right,” I reckoned. “But what happens 
when you take off the blind?” 

She shrugged her small shoulders. 


“He knows me and he likes me,” she 
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said simply. “I'll expect him to act like 
a gentleman.” ~ 

I just shook my head. In all the horse 
wrangling I'd seen there was no such 
method. Besides, there was little gentle- 
man in that pony — and at least eleven 
hundred pounds of dynamite you could 
count on. I suggested we hobble him for 
the first few times, but Marion would 
have none of that. 

“If he throws me, I'll try again,” she 
said. 
Then I tried to bargain for the first 
ride, but she insisted it was a matter 
strictly between her and Big Boy. 

“If it was any other horse,” I ex- 
plained, “I wouldn’t mind seeing you 
try it. But that horse isn’t right yet, 
Marion. I think he’s an outlaw.” 

“You're just prejudiced,” she de- 
fended angrily, “He’s all right, Jim. He’s 
just naughty sometimes. If we had a 
child, you wouldn’t condemn him for 
life just because he broke a window or 
two would you?” 


I could see there was no use arguing. 
Marion had a lot of faith and love for 
that colt and maybe she was right in 
feeling the way she did. But I know 
horses pretty well and can usually pick 
out a bad one. I decided not to say any 
more about it. Somehow I'd have to get 
rid of that pony before she tried to ride 
him or I'd have to work him over first 
myself without her knowing. 

It was about a week later and I hadn't 
been able to get Marion away from the 
ranch long enough to do either. At 
breakfast Marion announced she would 
ride her colt with the blindfold on, 

We went down to the barn and got 
him ready. I still wanted to try the 
hobble chains, but she persisted in run- 
ning things her own way. She wanted 
me to lead the horse around the corral 
while she waited on the fence. After 
a few turns I was to stop beside her 
and she’d get on. Then we’d go march- 
ing around again for an hour or so. 

Td been following her instructions 
for fifteen or twenty minutes before she 
told me to stop at the next turn. 


As I came near her, I slid my hands 
up the lead rope to Big Boy’s halter 
and took a-good grip on my nerves. I 
stopped Big Boy and nudged him over 
to the fence. Marion held the saddle 
horn in both hands and lowered herself 
into the. saddle, watching Big Boy 
testily. The horse shivered and stepped 
about, but didn’t seem to mind the 
load too much. We began circling the 
corral and he cowhopped a few times, 
bouncing Marion forward, In another 
ten minutes things were as nice as 
could be. 

We'd made the round of the corral for 
some time, the gunny sack still over 
Big Boy’s eyes. Then I saw Marion lean 


- forward and unfasten the cord holding 
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Close-up from movie reveals com- 
mon violation. Defense attempts 
to prevent field goal while the ball 
is ringing hoop. Violation is com- 
mitted when defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 





This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick break, No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 
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{A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 





IT’S WILSON TODAY 





SPORTING GOODS Co.. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


You've read the rules. Here’s your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 
releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 
Code,” and it’s a firecracker. Here’s a 
30-minute program which takes.in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner more entertain- 
ing than your favorite cartoon. Every 
official of basketball who’s seen it, calls 
it the best ever . . 


. and you will, too! 










Another typical foul you'll see in 
this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 
A shoots, he pushes B away from 
him . . . thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 


Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 





Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


Tin 


This film is endorsed by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 
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PLANTERS 


DICTIONARY! 


Mr. Peanut says, “Don’t 
delay, send for it today.” 


Here it is—that big, up-to- 
date WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
you've always needed; chock- 
full of important definitions 
and interesting facts that will 
improve your vocabulary and 
increase your store of knowl- 
edge. Just send 25¢ and two 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK 
WRAPPERS. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


















Send today for new book about 


“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
and ‘The Wonders of Chemistry” 


Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 


The Porter Chemical Co., 41 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 
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CLASS RINGS, 
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by our expert designers. o: from your rough sketch 
SA RING shown, $2.00 PIN only: gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
2D. silver or gold plate, 75¢ GUARD: some prices as pin 
Add Fed Tox all prices) Request typical style sheet 
















For your class or club. Over 


300 designs. Finest quality. 
Wile Dep P, Maal Aets Ga 











ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever ee bid 
highest a. Month: 

Your cards FREE! Agencies sing like Sr weilg: 
fire. Hurry! we CRAFT-CARD. ‘SPECIALTI 
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the blind. She grinned at me confidently 
and I tried to smile back the-same way, 
but it just wasn’t in me. I was scared. 

When the gunny sack slid off the 
shining black head, Big Boy jerked in 
surprise, I tensed my hands on the lead 
rope, holding it tight. We started for- 
ward again/and I could see him looking 
around at things generally for a moment. 
Then his eye caught Marion on his back. 
Those pointed ears laid back flat and 
his eyes bugged out like billiard balls. 
I felt the rope burn my hands and that 
black bulk was high in the air, twisting 
and bucking hard. He came down stiff 
on his front legs, sunfishing. I don’t 
think Marion ever knew what happened. 
That first jump had hurled her against 
the fence. ¢ 

I ran to that limp, small, white form 
lying in the dirt. She was unconscious 
and I remember praying all the way 
to the house she would be altright. She 
was so light and motionless in my arms, 
like a broken flower. Big Boy had 
raced out the open gate and I could 
just catch glimpses of him going across 
the hills. 

At the hospital in Fort Huachuca 
the doctor had told me to go home. It 
would be several days before they'd 
know. But I couldn’t go back. I took 
a room in a hotel at Fort Huachuca 
and every day I went-out to the hos- 
pital. Marion, had suffered a fractured 
skull and a orushed vertebra_in her 
back. It was six days before I could 
see her. That afternoon the doctay told 
me she'd be all right, but I couldn’t 
take her ‘home for several weeks. 

She was smiling when I went into 
the room and the first thing she said 
was, “Where’s Big Boy?” 

“I—I don’t know,” I said. “I haven't 
been home. I’ve been waiting to see 
you since Friday.” 

“He wasn’t much of a gentleman,” 
she said wistfully. “I won't trust him 
again.” 

I was glad to hear her say that be- 
cause I was afraid she might try to 
ride him when she got well. 

“I guess you were right all along,” 
she admitted. “But he’s so beautiful. 
I wonder if you'd have him where I 
can watch him when~I come home.” 

“Sure,” I agreed. “Anything you 
want, honey.” 

She looked at me seriously for a 
moment. “He’s so wonderful,” she said. 
“Maybe God just didn’t intend for him 
to be ridden ever. Maybe He just made 
Big Boy for people like me to own 
and love and look at.” 

She made me feel so queer inside 
when she said that, I could only 
squeeze her hand and stare out the 
window. All I could say was, “I'll bring 
him in from the hills as soon as I get 
back.” 


Your Shoes 
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Need = cid 


Shinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
fiexible—and new-looking longer. 
Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good groom- 
ing and longer wear — KEEP 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


J \V GLE ‘What comes in 
QU IZN26 ovals, oblongs 
~' squares; 

What sticks to. 

glass or 

éarthenwares, 

Or even metal 

in a pinch; 

What makes a 

marking job 

a cinch? 





























Foggy, Foggy Dew 


During the war American soldiers 
in England refused to have their spirits 
dampened by the dense fogs. 

The colonel of a regiment, making a 


night tour of a certain camp, was chal- . 


lenged by a sentry who had been stand- 
ing at his post for two hours in a driv- 
ing rain. 
“Who goes there?” asked the sentry. 
“Friend,” replied the colonel. 
“Welcome to our mist!” quipped the 
sentry. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Guaranteed Cure 


A fellow was sitting in a doctor’s of- 
fice when another patient, anxious to 
get into a discussion of symptoms, 
askéd him what he was there for. The 
first patient replied: “A couple of 
months ago I swallowed a handful of 
mothballs.” 

“Really?” said the second patient. 
“What was the reaction?” 

“Well,” said the first patient, “I 
haven't been bothered with moths 
since.” 

Jim Henaghan in The Hollywood Reporter 


Wise Guy 


A certain John Smith; witnessed an 
auto accident, and when the policeman 
asked his name, the innocent witness 
replied, “John Smith.” 

“No foolishness,” the cop barked. 
“Give me your real name!” 

“Okay,” Smith replied. “Put me down 
as Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Well, that’s better,” the officer said 
as he jotted down the name and ad- 
dress. “I’ve been fooled often enough 
with that Smith stuff.” 

The Furrow 


The Customer Is Always Right 


Columnist Syd Skolsky tells one 
about a shop owner in that .interna- 
tional port, Marseilles. The fellow had 
a sign hanging in his show window 
reading, “All Languages Spoken Here.” 

One day a customer entered and 
started to speak English to the shop 
owner. The owner indicated that he 
didn’t understand, The customer then 
tried German, and then Russian. But 
the owner continued to shake his head. 

Finally the customer protested in 
French, “But you have a sign in your 
window saying, ‘All Languages Spoken 
Here.”.” 

The owner shrugged, “That doesn’t 


mean me. It’s my customers.” 
: N. ¥. Post 


Imposter 


A lean, brown young man, and rather 
handsome, too, showed up at a movie 
studio and presented a letter which ad- 
mitted him for an interview. He said 
he was a good cowhand, knew all the 
trick stuff, and wanted a job in 
“westerns.” 


“Tenor or. baritone?” asked the man 
in the casting office. 

“I can’t sing,” replied the applicant, 
“but I can ride anything on four legs.” 
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“Play a guitar or banjo?” asked the 
studio executive. 

“No, but I’m not stage-shy. I made 
most of the vig rodeos, and I rode four 
times in Madison Square.” 

“Play the accordion, maybe?” 

“Can't play anything,” admitted the 
young man, “but. mister, you give me 
a rope and I! show .. .” 

The casting director waved him out 
impatiently. 

“And you call yourself a cowboy!” 
He scoffed. 


Coronet 








BR cle-facts 


tate A TELEPHONE SYSTEM GROWS 








phones connected 


to grow. 








MEETING PLACE 


Actually, of course, your telephone is 
not connected directly with every other 
telephone. Its wires go to a CENTRAL 
OFFICE where all the lines in your 
neighborhood come together. There a 
skilled operator or intricate dialing 
equipment matches the right wires 
making your call possible. 


TIN-CAN HOOK-UP 


Remember when you made a “tele- 
phone system” like this? Now just 
imagine a regular telephone sys- 
tem built the same way—two tele- 


wires. Simple, isn’t it? But look what 
happens when our system begins 





by a pair of 





2+2=6 


If we were to add two more 
telephones and connect them 
all together, we'd need six 
pairs of wires. For six tele- 
phones, we'd need fifteen 
wires; for twelve, sixty-six 
wires; and so on. For a city 
the size of New York, we'd 
need two million million pairs 
of wires! 





@ The more telephones, the more useful your own telephone — and the 
more complex the system. Despite all the new telephones being added, your 
service today is a marvel of speed, accuracy, clearness and dependability. 
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GILL SAUNDERS IS 
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UNLESS HIS CLASSWORK MARKEM SAYS, ONE 
IMPROVES, HE’LL BE REASON FOR YOUR 
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THAT'S WHAT | CAME TO eee THAT'S THE WAY (T 
TALK TO YOU ABOUT, HARRY. | | 1S,BILL. AND MR. 
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GOSH, SALLY, 1 YES , MY [Con eRATULATIONS, BILL, THE Ott, BOY... WE WIN, oa’ 
NEVER KNEW ) | UNDERWOOD ChAMPIOW | [FACULTY TELLS ME YOUR WoRK'S | [18 TO13! IF IT HADN'T (-- AND stn aed oh 
tomework { | SURELY SPEEDS THINGS | | IMPROVED 100%. KEEP UP THE @ J BEEN FOR BILL, a wanes ane 
COULD GO Ve AND NOBODY CAN coop WORK... AND TRY TO MAKE WE'O HAVE LOST PLAYED TODAY 
SO AST Say THAT YoUR PAPERS | [A TOUCHDOWN FOR MEIN THE THE GAME , 








AREN'T NEAT now ! CENTRAL GAME TOMORROW 





















































Wo MORE FALLING GEHIND FOR me. THANKS 
TO SALLY, |'VE LEARNED THe EASY Way To 
KEEP MY MARKS UP. I'M ASKING DAO 
FOR AN UNDERWOOD CHAMPION... TODAY | 
AND THAT'S A TIP FOR YOU, TOO. 
You'll GET ALONG BETTER WITH NEATLY 
TYPED HOME WORK AND CLASSROOM PAPERS. 
AND YOU'LL HAVE MORE TIME 

FOR SPORTS AND OTHER activities! 
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From Start to Finish (p. 5) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


You'll find many occasions, in school 
and out, for making reports. How can 
reports be made interesting? Divide all 
your material into sections: (1) library 
research; (2) field work. Use pictures 
and charts or graphs. Use a caption or 
a labeling system for your pictures and 
charts. Use the interview style and the 
case-history method (situation, prob- 
lem, method of handling, result, com- 
ments) to add interest. In prepafing 
reports, make an outline. (See “Line 
Them Up!” on page 8.) Have a title 
page, a contents page, a bibliography. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 


To show students how to write in- 
teresting reports. 


Motivation 


Every day you can find articles in 
newspapers, magazines, and books on 
the very subjects that you write reports 
on. And people pay out “good money” 
to read those articles. WHY? Because 
they're interestingly written, cleverly 
illustrated, and offer information that 
the public wants to know. 

Your reports, too, can be interesting. 
Use the same techniques that the writ- 
ers use. Here are some pointers to help 
you. 


Assignment 

Appoint a chairman and a planning 
committee to arrange a program and a 
series of demonstrations on “How to 
Make Reports Interesting.” 

Have students read “From Start to 


Finish” and be able to answer these 
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What two kinds of research are there 
for almost any report? In addition to 
words, what are some ways to put 
across facts? Why should illustrations 
and exhibits be tagged with captions 
or labels? When would be a good time 
to use the interview method in a re- 
port? The casé-history method? What 
should the title page be like? The con- 
tents page? How do you make a bib- 
liography? 

Have a committee of “math experts” 
demonstrate how to use graphs (pie, 
line, and bar) to illustrate reports. They 
should put examples on the blackboard 
or bring them on large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper. (See “Easy on the Eyes,” 
p. 9.) 

Have a committee report on choos- 
ing interesting titles and sub-titles for 
reports. They should illustrate by mak- 
ing suggestions for reports students 
have already completed. They can con- 
sult titles used in Practical English and 
other magazines. 

Have committee make suggestions 
for using sketches (pencil or ink), pic- 
tures, cartoons, photographs, and sam- 
ples (like cloth) to illustrate reports. 
Such material ‘can often be clipped 
from popular magazines. Samples may 
be secured from stores, etc., during the 
field research work period. 

Have a committee demonstrate how 
to make good title, contents, sub-title, 
and bibliography pages. 

Have committee report on how to 
make papers more readable by improv- 
ing handwriting, or through typing re- 
ports. They can give “horrible exam- 
ples” of illegibility. 


LESSON PLAN Ii 


Chairman introduces subject and di- 
rects class discussion (using guide ques- 
tions above). Committees present re- 


ports. Students question the commit- 
tees on their suggestions; chairman 
summarizes the recommendations. 


Application 

Have students prepare one of the 
following: 

1. A book report for a magazine 
book column. 

2. A report on how to prepare meat- 
balls or make a patchwork quilt. 

3. A student-opinion survey on a 
lively subject. 

4. A report on jobs in a certain de- 
partment store, office, or factory. 

5. A sports report based on the foot- 
ball team’s record for the season. 


Learn — to Think Straight (p. 7) 


You look foolish if you don’t balance 
your actions with good reasons. Do peo- 
ple have plausible reasons for saying 
that it is bad luck to travel on Friday 
or te go to a party on the 13th? What 
statements do you make which have 
inadequate reasons? 


Ace Reporter (p. 7) 
Newspaper Roundup (p. 15) 


New York Times feature stories em- 
phasize news and give the atmosphere 
or color surrounding a news event. 
Some papers have feature stories about 
people or events that are interesting 
but have no direct connection with the 
news. A news feature rounds out the 
regular news story; it gives the reader 
the feeling that he is on the scene of 
the event. 

The feature stories summarized this 
week are on (1) the making of foot- 
balls; (2) James F. Byrnes’ new book; 
(3) Queen Wilhelmina; (4) and am- 





COMING-NEXT THREE ISSUES 


November 17, 1947 
Lead article: Giving and taking directions; explanations. 
“How to ——” Series: Planning and using a budget for personal expenses. 
Reading: Directions. 
Letter Perfect: Answering requests for information. 
Newspaper Series, No. 5: Pictures Talk (cartoons, news photos, ete.) 
Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in scientific controls. 


* » 


spelling (ei or ie?), etc. 


N. Y. C.). 


Reading: Between the lines. 
Letter Perfect: Writing sales letters. 


Reading: Critical Evaluation. 


Newspaper Series, No. 7: Editorials 





Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (comparison of adjectives and advetbs), 


(November 24, Thanksgiving We 
December 1, 


Lead article: Salesmanship (based on an interview 
son, Training Assistant of the Staff Training 


“How to ——” Series: Use advertising for better Sah 4 


Newspaper Series, No. 6: Columnists 

Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (use of verbs), spelling (the triple threat 
— it's, you're, and they're), punctuation, woadbuliay. etc. 


December 8, 1947 


Lead article: Telephones and Telegrams, 
“How to ——” Series: Use labels for better buymanship. 


Letter Perfect: Writing Sales Letters No. 2. 


Learn to Think Straight: Difference between facts and opinion, 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, usage, pronunciation, etc. 
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ith Miss Agnes wil- * 
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in advertising. 








bergris, the base for expensive per- 
fumes. 


Line Them Up! (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


For success in writing a report, make 
an outline first. Take notes on every- 
thing you read. Check your notes to be 
sure that every idea fits in with your 
subject. Now pick out the three or four 
main ideas. Number them with Roman 
numerals and write them on a clean 
piece of paper, leaving plenty of blank 
space between them. Next, classify the 
remaining ideas and fit them under the 
main topics (using A, B, C, etc.) Other 
notes will fit under these sub-topics and 
be numbered (1, 2, 3, ete.). 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show students the value of an 
outline and how to make one. 
Motivation 


Do you feel “lost” when it comes to 
writing a report? Is it because you don’t 
know where to start or how to put all 


the material together? Do you some- 
times leave out important information 
and have to go back and put it in? Do 
you sometimes forget to use illustra- 
tions and anecdotes that would add in- 
terest to your paper? If so, why? Is it 
because you don’t know how to make 
and use an outline? 


Procedure 


Have students read “Line Them Up” 
and be prepared to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

What do you do to get ready to make 
an outline? (Take notes on everything 
you read; check your notes to be sure 
that every idea fits in with your main 
topic.) How do you make the outline 
itself? (Pick out the three or four’ big 
ideas and number them with Roman 
numerals; then fit the sub-topics under 
them and letter them with capital let- 
ters; fit in minor points under the sub- 
topics and number them 1, 2, 3, etc.) 
Why can’t you have only one point 
under a bigger topic? (Because it is not 
logical; you can’t divide something into 
only one \part. There must be two parts 
if you divide.) 


Application 

Have students make an outline for 
the next report that they write. They 
should bring their outlines to class so 
that there can be*a class discussion 
based on the problems which came up 
in making the outlines. Students can 
exchange outlines to get suggestions 
from their neighbors. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


To ask effective questions in letters 
(1) state the subject of your inquiry; 
(2) number your questions; (3) tell 
"why you want the information; (4) 


~f- “enctose a self-addressed, stamped en- 
‘velope; (5) end letter courteously; (6) 


don’t rush your reader; give him time 
— you're asking a favor. 





Prizes??? 


Many teachers have commented 
enthusiastically on the “Practice 
Makes Perfect” section of Practi- 
cal English. Some have suggested 
some sort of prize similar to the 
“Letter Perfect” contest prizes. 
Others have suggested a scoring 
sheet for the classroom and a cer- 
tificate of merit for the top scoring 
boy and girl in each classroom us- 
ing P. E. each semester. 

We would greatly appreciate 
any further comments or sugges- 
tions as to how this section can be 
made even more appealing and ef- 
fective in the classroom. Please 
write to William Favel, Practical 
English, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, New York. 











ANSWERS TO “EASY ON THE EYES” (p. 9) 


I. 1-1929-1930; 2-1935; 3-1931-1932; 
4-1929; 5-1935; 6-1928-1929. 

II. 1-Walnut; 2-5,000,000; 3-Four: red 
gum, redwood, spruce, walnut; 4-red gum 
and spruce. 

III. 1-News; 2-Five times as great in 
1935; 3-b; 4-Four times. 


ANSWERS TO “PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT” 
(p. 11) 

Watch Your Language!: 1-coldest; 2- 
more beautiful; 3-sourest; 4-lovelier, more 
lovely; 5-most reckless; 6-saddest; 7-fairer; 
8-more intelligent; 9-stronger; 10-brightest. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-writing; 2-serv- 
iceable; 3-shoeing; 4-hoping; 5-changeable; 
6-toeing; 7-truly; 8-bluish; 9-traceable; 
10-argument. 

Sign Language: 1-N-R, commas after 
Mother and late; 2-R, no commas; 3-R, no 
commas; 4-N-R, commas after Organiza- 
tion and representatives; 5-N-R, commas 
after room and floor. 

Words to the Wise: l-unanimously; 2- 
suspense; 3-famine; 4-fragile; 5-exaggerate. 





PRACTICAL ENGLIS) published weekly, 
Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under 


Septem through May inclusive ants during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at 3 
Act of March 3, watO. Oamteuts uate copatian™, , by Scholastic PRICES: for two or more copies to one —-_ 
semester each rv) 


address, $1.20 a school year each (32 issues) or 60c a 
each. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


(16 issues); single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Free Enterprise 


PaMPHLETs: Cartels or Free Enter- 
prise, T. W. Amold (No. 103, *46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 
St., New York 16, 20c. The American 
Way of Business (Problems in Ameri- 
can Life, Unit no. 20, 44), Nat'l Assoc. 
of Sec. School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Wash., D. C. 30c. Business in a 
Democracy (You and Industry Series, 
"42), Nat’l Assoc. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St., New York 20, free. Ameri- 
can Competitive Enterprise System 
(46), Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 
Economic Res. Dept., Wash., D. C., 
10c. Government and Economic Life, 
L. S. Lyon and V. Abramson (Pam. no. 
22, -°40), The Brookings Institute, 
Wash., D. C. 


New Nations of Asia 


PaMPHLETs: Burmese Independence, 
the Final Steps ('47), British Inf. 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, free. People of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, R. Kennedy (Bulle- 
tin, ’47), U. S. Office of Educ., Wash. 
25, D. C. France and the Future of 
Indo-China, L. K. Rosinger (Reports, 
vol. 21, no. 5, ’45), Foreign Policy As- 
soc.. 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 35c. Free- 
dom for Korea, F. M. Brewer (vol. 2, 
no. 16, °45), Editorial Res. Reports, 
1013 13th St., Wash. 5, D. C., 75c to 
libraries, $1 to others. One Year of Phil- 
ippine Republic, E. W. Mill (Pub. 
2877, LC 47-46080 (47), Gov't. Print- 
ing Office, Wash., D. C. Spotlight on 
the Far East (’45), Cooperative project 


Italy 


First nation to go fascist and first to 
be defeated, Italy is now one of U. S.’s 
first Marshall Plan problems. 

PAMPHLETS: Struggle for Recovery 
—an Allied Dilemma, C. G, Haines (Re- 
ports, vol. 20, no. 18, '44); Future of 
Italy’s Colonies, V. McKay (Reports, 
vol. 20, No. 21, 46); both Foreign Pol- 
icy Assoc. (see above), 25c. 

Books: What to Do with Italy, G. 
Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 43), 
$2.75. Contemporary Italy, Carlo 
Sforza (Dutton, 44), $3.50, Red Sky 
Over Rome, A. D. Kyle (Houghton 
Mifflin, °38), $2—teen-age fiction. 
Bread and Wine, Ignazio Silone (Har- 
per, 37), $2.50. Italy, E. Wiskemann 
(Oxford Univ. Press, ’47), $1.75. 
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Democracy Series No. 12. Dec. 8 in 
Senior and World Week 


Books: Life, Liberty, and Property, 
A. W. Jones (Lippincott, *41), $3.50. 
Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 
(Macmillan, 40), $3.75. The Story of 
Human Progress, L, C. Marshall (Mac- 
millan, ’25), $1.48. Price Making in a 
Democracy, E. G. Nourse (Brookings, 
"44), $3.50. 

ArTICLEs: “Silvio Gesell and Free 
Private Enterprise,” G. R. Walker, Har- 
per’s, July, ’46. “Citizen, Heal Thyself,” 
W. K. Jackson, Nation’s Business, Dec. 
46. 

Firms: Your Town—A _ story of 
America, 10 min.; Three to Be Served, 
27 min.; both 16 mm. sd. b&vy Free 
loan (trans. charges), Nat’] Assoc. of 


Mfrs. 


December 8 in Senior 
Social Studies Ed. 


ot American Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 40c. 

ARTICLES: Special issue on “Philip- 
pine Islands,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 
17, ’47. “Burma, the Newest Nation,” 
March 8, ’47; “Frontier in the East,” 
March 31, ’47; both in World Week. 
“Old Era Is Come in the Far East,” 
F, Hailey, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 
9, °47. 

Books: Inside Asia, John Gunther 
(Harper, 42), $3.50. Short History of 
the Far East, K. S. Latourette (Mac- 
millan, ’45), $4.75. 

FiLMs AND Ficmstrips: Society for. 
Visual Education, Chicago, has film- 
strips and slides on several of these 
countries. Write for catalogues. 


December 8 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Artictes: “After Fascism, What?” 
Senior Scholastic, Jan. 20, ’47. “Peasants 
Stir in Groping Italy,” C. Levi, N. Y. 
Times Mag., Sept. 14, °47. “This Is 
Italy,” G. Burck, Fortune, Aug., ’47. 
“Caesar with Palm Branch,” Time, May 
5, °47. 

Fito: Italy. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 17 min. 
March of Time. 

Stwes: Society for Visual Ed., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has about 150 Kodachrome 
slides (2x2) on Italy. Write for cat- 
alogue. 

Script: Italians in the United States 
(Americans All, Immigrants All, no. 
120), 30. min., Radio Script Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. 
Recording also available. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: de Gaulle Rides 
Again; End of Installment Buying Re- 
strictions; Commager — Impact of 
French Revolution. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
General O. Bradley, VA Administrator; 
Democracy Series — Secret Police and 
Terror. 

English Classes: Theme — The Farm, 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms by 
Gladys Schmitt. Story: Fourteen in All; 
Grammar: What Is the Use of Verbs? 


November 24, 1947 
No Issue: Thanksgiving Holiday. 


December 1, 1947 
All Classes: Learning Democracy in 
School. 
English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town. 





Salesmanship 


December 1 in 
Practical English 


In these “sales” conscious days, it’s 
good to know what selling is and how 
to go about it — even if you're just the 
consumer. 

PaMPuHLets: The Jobs of the Sales- 
man and Salesperson (Occupational 
Brief no. 93, Jan., ’46), U. S. Gov't 
Printing Office, Wash., D. C., 5c. Ca- 
reers in Sales: What Have They to Offer 
Youth? (46), Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, 5c. Salesman- 
ship, W. J. Horvath (Voc. and Prof. 
Monograph, no. 71, ’47), Bellman Pub. 
Co., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16, 75c. 

Books: Retail Sales Workers, Picture 
Fact Associates (Harper Bros., ’41), $1; 
school ed., 80c. Selling: A Job That’s 
Always Open, Frances Maule (Funk, 
"40), $2. Principles of Selling, H. XK. 
Nixon (McGraw Hill, °42), $2.50. 
Salesmanship for Vocational and Per- 
sonal Use, C. B. Strand (McGraw Hill, 
"42), $2. 

ArticLes: “Six Million Jobs,” Prac- 
tical English, Sept. 15, ’47, “Salesmen 
in the Postwar World,” H. M. Bowser, 
Business Ed. World, Oct., ’46. “Tricks 
that Ring Cash Registers,” E. Wheeler, 
Nation’s Business, Dec., °46. 

Fim: It’s the Little Things that 
Count. 16 mm, sd. 30 min. Sale or loan 
(trans. charges). Bates Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 











RADIO PLAYS 


Written and 
Ready to Use 


Comedies — Romances — 

Biographical Sketches ... 
written and adapted expressly for 
school use by specialists in the radio 
field. Perfect for oral English classes 
— assembly programs — radio work- 
shop. 
. MAIL TODAY 


Tear off here . . 


LIST OF TITLES 


COMEDY AND ROMANCE 
OLIVER BEAN 
Laughs and heartbreak when a young 
hopeful faces lights and camera in his 
first screen test. 
MR. ELLIOT’S CRAZY NOTION 
A horseless carriage roars down main 
street and makes hilarious history. 

—____ SIXTEEN 

A young girl falls in love and the 
world is suddenly shining—and sad. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
DUSKY SINGING 
How Stephen Foster's genius immortal- 
ized the rich, sad, dusky singing of the 
south. 

—___. THE RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT 

The first big break that launched young 
Edgar Allan Poe on his road to world 
acclaim. 


VIENNESE SERENADE 


In one brief evening Schubert writes a 
love song the world will always sing. 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
INSPIRATIONAL 
THE DESERT BLOOMS 
A Kansas wheat farmer triumphs over 
nature. 
THE SECRET WEAPON 
With stark realism a fantasy drives home 


the true meaning of dictatorship and 
its threat to democracy. 


SHAKESPEARE 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
A skillful condensation leaving all the 
tang and flavor Shakespeare wrote into 
this immortal play. 
PYRAMUS AND THISBE 


Comic interlude from Shakespeare's en- 
chanting ‘“Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
TOTAL 
25c PER TITLE 
in quantities of less than ten 


10c PER TITLE 
in quantities of ten or more 


5c PER TITLE 
in quantities of one hundred or more 


Indicate quantity . . . tear off coupon on dotted 
line .. . mail with check or money order TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed please Se 

______copies of Scholastic Radio 
Plays a as indicated above . 


Quantity 


Name. 
Address 








School 





City 





Zone 








Off the Press 


Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. 
Inglis. University of Chicago Press, 
1947, 241 pp. $3. 


Most mature theater-goers agree that 
the motion picture industry has not yet 
developed its full possibilities. Now we 
have a study of the movies by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Fi- 
nanced by Time, Inc., and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Prepared by Dr. Ruth A. Inglis, the 
study delves deeply into printed and 
manuscript materials. She interviewed 
many people in and out of,#he industry. 
She handles the complicated industry 
with her eye on a readable story. You 
will be engrossed by ‘chapters:on the 
social role of the screen, history and 
Economics of the industry, attempts at 
— and self-regulation. 

its study of the findings, the 
Connalinhies: urges that freedom of the 
press be extended to motion pictures; 
that the Government attack monopolies 


in the industry; that, the industry try to” 


promote “intelligent ‘understanding’ of 
domestic and international affairs”; that 
part of the industry’s pxofits he used “to 
promote experimental ventures”; that 
the public itself “insist upon’ the highest 
attainable accomplishments by’ the 
movies.” 
All teachers, and especially English 
teachers, will want to examine this crit- 


ical study of a medium which affects us 
and our students, 
/ 


Sénse and Nonsense in Education, by 
H. M. Lafferty. Macmillan, 1947, 202 
pp. $2. 


When we finished Freedom of the 
Movies, reviewed above, we did not ex- 
pect to run into a movie critic so soon. 
This time the pressure is being put on 
by Professor. Lafferty of East Texas 
State Teachers College. In Chapter I, 
“Lights! Camera! Action!” he happily 
excoriates the stereotyped glamoriza- 
tion of doctors, lawyers, police ser- 
geants, and stenographers. Then he 
places Hollywood upon the stand and 
raises the question: “Do American 


- school teachers really look and act as 


Hollywood seems to think they do?” 
Are they inhuman, charmless creatures? 
Professor Lafferty knows the answer. 
He even knows teachers who are aware 
that a “‘full house’ does not always 
mean ‘standing room only.’” 

Mr. Lafferty pokes fun at educational 
jargon, ranging from “frames of ref- 
erence” to “pupil self-rating.” You will 
enjoy this caricature of educational 
planners, if you do not attempt to read 
it at one sitting —which you will be 
tempted to do. 


Howarp L. Hurwirz 





INVITATION TO A PARTY 
If you plan to attend the Nov. 27-29 conventions of 


The National Council of Social Studies 
St. Louis 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
San Francisco 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper at 5:30, Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
stated on your guest card. 


Scholastic Magazines, M. R. Robinson, Publisher 
R.S.V.P. (Send request. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Dea: Mr. Robinson: 
| accept Scholastic’s invitati 
to attend the 





Nines 








to the annual Thanksgiving party. | plan 


I Council of Social Studies convention 
| Council of Teachers of English convention 


Very truly yours, 




















